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ENSATIONAL discovery! Manuscripts sold while you don’t wait! Your manu- 

script, even if it is written backwards, is salable. I can prove it. Look at those 
checks above (in case you haven't seen a check). You too can receive a check. Just 
keep your mind on the money. Why bother to learn the art of writing? Why waste 
your time and money trying to learn the truth about your work and yourself and 
listening to the most competent advice you can find? Just keep your mind on money 
and quick sales and you're all set. 


Nuts! You who read this know as well as I do that such appeals assume that you 
have neither talent nor intelligence. Some literary yearners do fall for such appeals 
and they are all hopped: they expect to succeed first and learn how afterwards. They 
don’t know that the established literary agents who are the best salesmen are satisfied 
with ten percent of their sales; they don't advertise, and if they charge reading fees it 
is more to discourage than to encourage the novice. 


When an agent offers to help amateurs, he is acting as a critic and teacher and 
not as agent. If you are not yet a professional ready for an agent's service, any agent 
or editor would advise you to seek a good critic who knows his business and is an 
authority and let him teach you and prepare you for selling. That has been our busi- 
ness for over twenty years. We are as much concerned about writers’ sales as is any 
agent. When writers become professionals, we send them to established New York 
agents; sometimes we submit their work ourselves; sometimes we show them that it 
is to their advantage to submit their own work. 

Drop us a card or write a letter asking for our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” 
which discusses agents and critics and contains advice from noted story writers and 
novelists we have helped. It is free and will be sent by return mail. A manuscript 
criticism costs $5 for an editorial appraisal and $10 for a collaborative criticism with 
replotting if necessary. These fees cover single manuscripts, fact or fiction, not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 words; for additional words a dollar a thousand. Our “Narrative Tech- 
nique” for story writers is $3, and our “Technique of the Novel” for novelists is now 
available in an inexpensive $1.75 edition; either or both books sent by return mail on 


order. 
FICTION FUNDAMENTALS APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION FOR GI ENROLLMENTS 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 



































Contest Winner Sells 
Sir: 

Today’s Woman has bought “Flowers,” thanks 
to WritTer’s Dicest. I am very grateful. 


Miriam RUGEL, 
1315 Devereaux St., 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


The Why And Wherefore 
Sir: 

I'd like to explain to verse writers our office 
procedure. Until a sale is made, all verse of 
any kind is screened by our readers before either 
John Bailey or I see it. Therefore, material 
addressed to either of us by new writers gets re- 
routed by our secretaries to the First Readers’ 
Room and is thus longer in being handled than 
if merely addressed to The Editors. Once a verse 
writer has sold to us, his or her output comes 
directly to one of us for the first reading. 


Peccy Dowst Repman, Poetry Ed., 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Independence Square, 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Westminster’s $7500 Novel Contest 
Sir: 

The $7,500 Westminster Fiction Award will 
be given to the author of a novel deriving its 
material from the annals of history or problems 
of contemporary life. No restrictions are placed 
on the settings, the situations or the characters. 
Each manuscript will be judged on its literary 
merit and the significance of its theme. Deadline 
for manuscripts is June 1, 1951. The prize-win- 
ner will be announced in the fall of 1951, and 
the winning novel will be published in the spring 
of 1952. For complete information and entry 
blank, authors should write to 

Paut Horrman, Editor, 
Adult Trade Books, 
The Westminster Press, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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The 15th 


$10,000 
HARPER 


Prize Novel 
Contest 


DEADLINE 
June 1, 1951 


ANUSCRIPTS may be 

submitted now and at any 
time up to the closing date of 
June 1, 1951. To the author of 
the prize novel, as.determined by 
the judges, Harper & Brothers 
will pay the sum of $10,000 as 
follows: $2,000 as an outright 
prize, independent of royalties, 
and $8,000 as a minimum guar- 
antee of royalties to be paid six 
months after publication. This 
contest is NOT limited to first 
novels. 


THE JUDGES: 


A. B. GUTHRIE, JR. 
author of The Big Sky and The Way 
West (Pulitzer Prize Winner, 1950) 


ORVILLE PRESCOTT 
daily book critic of The New York 
Times 


BERNARD DE VOTO 

critic, novelist, historian, author of 
The Year of Decision, Across the 
Wide Missouri (Pulitzer Prize Win- 
ner, 1948) The World ef Fiction, and 
other works 

Write for circular giving full details 

and contest rules 
The Harper Prize Novel Contest 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, M. Y. 
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According To Hoyt 
Sir: 

“Cutting is easy once you get the idea out 
of your head that every word you write is sacro- 
sanct.” That line in Murray Hoyt’s article was a 
boost. I had been clutching for dear life to 
every one of the 7,300 words in a certain short 
story. I began reluctantly to cut out phrases 
“according to Hoyt.” It was painful—like tear- 
ing skin off your body. But, after the first 600 
words, I realized how much better a story can 
be for what has been left unsaid. It was like 
cleaning out a drawer and discovering that you 
didn’t really need that piece of old lace. The 
lesson was well taught and well learned. 
Hoppy Grecse, 

1385 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


For Trade Writers 
Sir: 

I am interested in obtaining material describ- 
ing retail promotions. This includes contests, 
movie, radio and TV advertising; direct mail; 
unusual signs; floor, fair and show exhibits; at- 
tractive and unusual displays; participation in 
novel community activities; unusual buildings 
that house retail activities; stunts, etc. 

Articles should describe the promotion ade- 
quately, and should detail the results. Scripts 
must bear the full name and address of the indi- 
vidual interviewed, and may originate in any re- 
tail field. All material must be accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

Articles are handled on a 35-65 per cent basis; 
the latter portion going to the writer—unless 
previous arrangements have been made. 

Rosert E. Berk, Mgr., 
Trade News and Feature Service, 
P. O. Box, 371, La Porte, Ind. 


Thank-You Note 


Sir: 

We have received a remarkable response in 
the way of manuscripts, cartoons, inquiries, etc., 
as a direct result of your write-up in the Septem- 
ber issue. We very much appreciate both your 
interest and the heartening reaction from your 
readers. 

Incidentally, writers submitting manuscripts to 
Travel will greatly assist their processing if they 
type the approximate word count on the first 
page of their articles. It’s amazing the number 
of pieces which arrive without this old, standard 
procedure. 

Matcotm Davis, Editor, 
Travel, 
115 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





From The Middle Rung 
Sir: 

I am inclined to agree with Nelson Bond in 
his appraisal of radio people. (I got my first 
hint of how to sell a radio script through a 
letter signed by Bond, published in the Dicest 
six years ago. I have since sold to Dr. Christian, 
First Niter, Stars Over Hollywood, etc.) But I 
think this situation is because the turn-over in 
radio is so great. The big guns never seem to 
know from day to day whether or not they have 
a job. 

On the other hand, I’ve had some wonderful 
experiences with some of the better advertising 
agencies, and it’s far easier to write for radio 
than it is to write for the magazines. I have 
done both; I know. I am doing an article now 
for Farm Journal on a new schoolhouse, and I 
could have written four radio plays in the time it 
has taken me to interview, check facts, have 
pictures taken, etc. 

You get encouraging letters from radio editors 
while you’re learning and after you’ve arrived. 
But magazine editors are nice, too. I’m now 
teetering on the edge with the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and I know they’re anxious to give me 
a leg-up. 

It all seems to boil down to “a good story is a 
good story is a good story.” When I hear anyone 
say, “It’s not what you write, but who you 
know,” I see red. It’s the story every time. I 
once had one of the best agents in the business, 
but he couldn’t sell a story for me because I 
wasn’t “ready.” Now I am “ready” and, when 
I come up with the right story, I have just as 
much chance te sell the big slicks as though I 
still had an agent. 

Incidentally, I am a housewife with two chil- 
dren, and an eight-room, two-bath ranch house 
to take care of by myself. I model a little, coach 
musical revues for our country club, and in gen- 
eral knock myself out. That’s the only way to 
live. I get most annoyed when I hear people 
say, “If only I had the time—.” 

DorotHy CHENEY QUINAN, 
Hurricane Road, 
Keene, N. H. 


Kesler’s “Lulus” 
Sir: 

Hail Max Kesler, blood brother! Tell Kesler 
he is not an outcast. He is a writer. What the 
gadget worshipers may be is another matter. 
Kesler was born a writer, and born writers do 
well to avoid file cabinets like the plague. 

I read the pulps for orientation. Reading 
the pulps can get to be a chore. However, every 
once in a while, I find a lulu of a yarn tucked 
away in some luridly-packaged pile of run-of-the- 
mill wordage. It is no surprise to me now to 
realize that many of the “lulus” were written by 
Max Kesler. 

Ray ELLswortu. 
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Some late checks for 
ALF clients in addition 
te the POST sales! ALF 
sponsorship — actually 
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YOURS COULD HAVE BEEN THE THIRD! 


On Wednesday, week of September 19th, Philadelphia called me. It was the POST—taking a “first POST story 
by Vern Sneider—CHILD OF THE REGIMENT. Friday, of the same week, Philadelphia called again ... and 
again it was the POST, taking a “first POST story by Jack McLarn — FACE UP. The stories brought $850 each, 


and both authors were winners in my Annual Contest. 


Says Vern Sneider: “I don't know for how many years now | wanted to get something in the POST... but | 
know this. If you hadn't gone to bat on that story, it wouldn't be in the POST. It would have been rejected 


cold. | want to thank you for having me do the revisions . 
(Script was submitted to the POST 3 times—! wouldn’ + let the author give up.) 


in shape." 


BOOK AUTHORS 


HAPPY AUTHOR QDEPT.: Watch 
for Will Mitchell's THE GOLD 
FISH MURDERS, another sale to 
the fabulous Gold Medal bunch— “4 
advance $2,000, plus additional 

royalty within the first couple of 
months. Floyd Mahannch's first 
book THE YELLOW HEARSE (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce) — Unicorn Book 
Ciub cholce; reprint at $1,000 ad- 
vance, with more to come. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
| have told you abeut my book scales month cfter month, 
for years. Question anyone who can't list scales in his 
announcements. On the basis of my soles and experience 
I charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


, 





DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, LIPPINCOTT, and many others. 





. and for not submitting this script before it was 


Says Jack McLarn: “Il am grateful for your congratu- 
lations, but | feel you deserve them . . . and the credit. 
You pushed me into the POST. | haven't forgotten 
that you interested the POST in me long before | was 
ready to sell to it." 


And some day the POST may be calling me about 
YOU—because the stories that sold were written out 
of the authors’ own lives and backgrounds, and be- 
cause your own background contains story material 
you haven't even touched. And that's how | have been 
putting my clients into all the good magazines for the 
past 20 years. 


WHERE YOu COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that, 
you the marketable material in 
did for them. Once | decide where your true talent lies, 
we go to town — which is why | have made sales for my 
writers te the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER‘S, 
St eg WOMAN'S ee gg PANION, AMERICAN, 

S WEEK, ond other top outfi -3~y of course, the pulps, 
) my confessions, the feature and specialized markets. 


My sale ——- is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, ted revision 
and oye <n editors of your marketable manu- 

ts are: 1, to 3,000 words, $3; 3 ys. x4 


ir manu- 
con show 
our own background, as ! 


per thousand ‘words thereafter. Remember that my 
<a Gamat oF edltats bee Gulla Guise ome OF 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself, 


5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a 5 
‘work 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avene 


New 


York 17, New York 








ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 
Originator of the two successful “Plans”: 
NoveL WRITING PLAN 
Poetry WriTING PLAN 
Particulars on request 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Les Angeles 5, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
SSeruns appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
style, with Sovlew soellt — and 
Excellent 20 Ib. pene. Carbon ol 50 cents 
words. Reen' velopes oad. phd used 
NOVELS. beautifully tailored to present the 
appearan' 
MARIE ADAMS 
480 Bicir Avenue +. 
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EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
















What Columbia Wants 
Sir: 
We have four sport magazines: 


All Sports 
and Sports Fiction, which are bi-monthlies at 
20c; Sports Winners and Super Sports which 


are quarterlies at 25c. We use short stories up 
to 5,000 words; short novelettes between 7,000 
and 9,000 words, and longer novelettes between 
10,000 and 15,000 words. We also use an oc- 
casional fact article; the lengths on the articles 
are up to 2500 words. 

The bulk of the fiction is baseball for most of 
the year and football during the football season; 
I am interested in any kind of sport. We want 
fast moving stories with adult characterization 
and motivation; the stories should be two-prob- 
lem, in that the leading character has an off- 
field, personal problem as well as one connected 
with his work on the field. Love interest is wel- 
come where it is handled in an adult and con- 
vincing manner—but is not required. 

We have four Western magazines: Double 
Action Western and Famous Western, which 
are bi-monthlies at 20c; Real Western Stories, 
which is a bi-monthly at 25c, and Western Ac- 
tion, which is a quarterly at 25c. The story 
lengths for these magazines are the same as in 
the sports books. We want fast moving Western 
stories—in periods and locales of the old West 
from the days of the gold rush to the turn of 
the century. I can also use an occasional North- 
west or earlier-West story. We do not want 
Indian war stories, although stories may be set 
in that background as long as Indian fighting 
does not predominate. The Indians as well as 
the Mexicans or any other minority group should 
be treated sympathetically and must not be the 
principal antagonists. It is perfectly legitimate 
to have unsympathetic individuals from these 
groups in a story provided that such characters 
are treated as individuals and not as typical ex- 
amples of the group. In other words, if Running 
Antelope, Tequilla Jose, and so on, are bad guys 
in a particular story, this is because of their 
individual background and not because Indians 
or Mexicans in general are stinkers. As in the 
sports stories, love interest is welcome where 
handled in an adult manner but not required. 








STORIES 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
NOVELS 


om SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


|} 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: 

can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
bighest-rate markets. 





Don’t rket haphazardly and write 
before ‘sending your manuscript. The fee 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


. Write for our free detailed circular 
very low. If you want to sell—we 





NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Real Western Romances, a quarterly at 25c, 
also uses Western stories with the backgrounds 
to be found in the straight Western story, but 
here there must be a strong love interest. I am 
not interested in fluffy, trivial love tales thrown 
upon a thin screen of Western background; 
these stories should have as much careful au- 
thenticity in background and color as the author 
would put into an ordinary Western story. The 
one difference is that the woman and the love 
story problem must be crucial. 


We have two detective magazines: Famous 
Detective Stories, and Smashing Detective 
Stories, both quarterlies at 25c. The length re- 
quirements are the same as for the sports maga- 
zines. Here, too, I want adult characterization 
and motivation. For these books, we want mur- 
der mysteries in any kind of background. A <z- 
tective story must have a detective and a de- 
tective is a man who detects. In order for him 
to detect, there has to be a mystery, clues to its 
solution, and several persons who may have been 
responsible for the crime. Also, the difference 
between a true fact detective story and a fiction 
detective story is that, in fiction, the person 
who is doing detective work must be doing it 
for personal reasons. Whether the detective is 
a cop, a private eye, or a private citizen, he 
must have a personal problem involved with the 
crime problem so that the one ties in with the 
other. It is not enough for the detective to solve 
a case simply because of the mystery; the ap- 
prehension of the killer must be of crucial im- 
portance to him or her. And, we do not want 
stories about Superman individuals who go 
around dealing out private justice. When the 
culprit is caught, he should be turned over to 
the Law for trial, for due process of Law, with 
what will be apparent to the reader as a clearly 
defined case for the Jury. We pay Yc to 1¥ac 
a word and we try to report within two weeks 
on all the above books. 

We have one science fiction magazine, Future 
Combined With Science Fiction Stories, bi- 
monthly at 20c. For this magazine, we want 
science-fiction stories of all varieties except the 
juvenile. Here again, we want adult character- 
ization and motivation and a plausible story. No 
supernatural or fantasy stories. Lengths are the 
same as for the other magazines; we pay lc a 
word for these stories and try to report within 
two weeks. 

Rosert W. Lownpes, Editor, 
Columbia Publications, Inc. 
241 Church Street, 

New York 13, N. Y. 





“For the Editer’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accu- 
tately. 20-lb bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 
words, plus mailing costs. 

PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo. 


















The New, Amazing 


-WORD BANK- 


Helps you write with Vigor — 
Power — Interest — Tells you 


the words that earn the checks! 


Ho many rejects — instead of checks — have you 
earned by using the wrong words? 

Now, here is The Word Bank to give punch and profit 
to everything you write! This remarkable book is not 
a dictionary, not a thesaurus, not merely a book of 
synonyms. It is a brand-new grouping of associated 
words. It does not give room to weak words. [ft 
eliminates guessing. It absolutely avoids cross-checkin 
as in other reference books. It arranges good words 
in such a way that you can’t help but use them... 
to pull in the checks! 


Read This Sample — A Small 
Glimpse of the Wealth in THE 
WORD BANK 





Just think how wonderful it would be to have on your 
desk, in a single handy volume, similar lists under: 


Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Law 
Without Deception When We Speak Of Sex 
A Person Who— Exaggerated 


—and many, many others. Hundreds of classifications! 
Plus a section on useful prefixes and combining forms 
—a complete index to every word — and a Scan Key 
that will lead you to any idea you want in a few 
seconds. 


Simple — Complete — Indispensable 


You cannot ‘“‘get lost” in The Word Bank... you 
cannot miss if the right word exists! Use this re- 
markable book when you write a story . . . an article 

. an advertisement . . . a lecture... a letter... 
a poem... anything! Use it to build up your vocabu- 
lary of easily-understood words, any time! The Word 
Bank works—fast! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Send Us A Postcard For A Free Triall 


Yes, take a whole week in 
to refer your problems to The 
Word Bank . . . at our_risk! 
Request book to be sent C.O.D. 
Just pay postman $3.00 plus 
a few cents in mailing charges. 
Return the book for any rea- 
son or no reason postpaid 
within seven days and we will 
refund your full purchase price 
immediately 
You cannot lose! Order today! 
The Rodale Press 
Dept. WDA, Emmaus, Pa. 
There is plenty of risk in 


writing . . . There is no risk 
when you order a Rodale book! 
















































IF YOU WRITE FOR 
POSTERITY 
AND DON'T WANT 
EDITORS' CHECKS ... 


That's your business! 


BUT IF YOU WANT 
BOTH RECOGNITION 
AND THE MONEY THAT 
GOES WITH IT... 


That's our business! 


Every big circulation fiction magazine in 
America today uses stories laid in the pat- 
tern shown by MASTER FORMULA. 


Every big-wordage craftsman in the Short 
Story field . . . slicks, semi-slicks and pulps 
. . . is using that same pattern for the 
majority of his stories. 


MASTER FORMULA clients are in the 
POST, COLLIER’S, ESQUIRE, AMERI- 
CAN, SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, 
SHORT STORIES, the Detective and 
Western magazines ... to name a few. 


One of our top clients is being paid $1500 
apiece for his Slick short stories . . . all 
of them laid in the pattern taught by 
MASTER FORMULA. 


Do YOU use that pattern? Do you know 
how to cast the idea, plot, motivation and 
atmosphere of your story into that rec- 
ognized form which editors are glad to buy? 


Why not? It is simple, practical and the 
logical thing to do. And it pays off for the 
writers who want to sell. 


The cost of MASTER FORMULA is am- 
azingly low. In connection with it... for 
a limited time only . . . we are offering our 
Criticism Service, a proven Service of 
unique detail which has no competition. 


A post card will bring our free ROAD MAP 
FOR WRITERS and full information. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Fresno, California 


Box 1741 














$100 Play Prize 
Sir: 

Theatre Americana is offering a $100 prize 
for the best original play produced this season. 
Plays are eligible which have three acts, are of 
the American scene or by American authors and 
which have not derived any financial benefit 
from their playing or any prizes for their produc- 
tion, or been listed with any commercial or 
semi-professional theatre or play broker. This 
does not exclude plays that have had amateur 
productions in strictly amateur little theatres or 
non-profit organizations. The deadline for this 
competition is February 1, 1951. Send manu- 
scripts to — 
Jane Ray, Chairman, 

Theatre Americana, 
2208 New York Drive, 
Altadena, Calif. 


Sure Enough, There It Was! 
Sir: 


The October issue of Reader’s Digest and a 
September issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
offer a perfect example of two writers producing 
identical articles. Both articles have the same 
idea, participants, locale; but each writer dem- 
onstrates an individual viewpoint and has a dif- 
ferent style. 

I was reading my copy of the Post and one 
article seemed strangely familiar. I picked up the 
Reader’s Digest, and sure enough I found it. 
In the Digest, it was titled, “More Iron Ore 
When We Need It Most,” a condensation from 
Dun’s Review, by John L. Beckley. The author 
and the title used in the Post article—“Ten- 
Billion-Dollar Mountain,” by Leigh White. 

This was evidently not a case of piracy or 
plagiarism. One article brings out points the 
other leaves to the imagination. I have seen 
similar articles, as well as fiction; but never 
before have I seen two major publications using 
the same article almost at the same time. Readers 
of “Our Mag” will get a kick out of these twin 
brain children! 

Epwin W. Squires, 
1054 14th St., 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


$270 Is $270 
Sir: 


We've had a double-header for R. W. Wallace 
(last known at General Delivery, Atlanta, Ga.) 
and are holding checks totaling $270 for him, 
but the Post Office in Atlanta returns mail 
stamped, “Unknown.” Get in touch with us, 
please, Mr. Wallace. 

Scott MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 
580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Suspense Market 


Sir: 

Suspense, the new fiction magazine, wants 
choice stories with a powerful “suspense” theme 
as in the radio and television programs of that 
name. Mystery, detective, crime, fantasy, science- 
fiction, adventure or any other type of story with 
the exception of sweet romance can be suitable 
—provided reader interest is swiftly gripped in 
the opening and tenseness prevails until virtually 
the final sentence. Jarring, off-formula stories 
welcome; also, an occasional first-person story 
of suspenseful true adventure. Romantic angle 
with an intelligent touch of purple, but no cloy- 
ing sweetness, can help; but it is by no means 
essential. 

Lengths are from 2,000 to 4,000 words for 
stories; up to 8,000 words for compressed nove- 
lettes. No serials. Occasional filler material re- 
quired: anecdotia about suspenseful incidents, 
escapes, pursuits, ancient or modern; humorous 
items with fantasy, science-fiction, crime back- 
grounds, or what have you. Rates: 2 to 5 cents 
a word on acceptance. 

We are also seeking full-length novels new or 
old for pocket book publication under the im- 
print Suspense. Can be mystery, detective, 
crime, fantasy, adventure. Should set tense at- 
mosphere from opening page. Good pace, color, 
high level writing are essential. Originals should 
be 50,000 to 60,000 words. Novels for reprint 
should be suitable for cutting to that length. 
Standard rates. All material published in the 
magazine or as novels will also be considered 
for dramatization on the radio and TV Suspense 
programs. 

Tueoporr Irwin, Edit. Director, 
Farrell Publishing Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York 17, New York 


Canadian Writers 
Sir: 

For some time a small group of Calgary 
writers have been thinking of starting a Writer’s 
Workshop in the city. We would like to con- 
tact a good many additional writers in Cal- 
gary and the vicinity. Complete information 
can be obtained by contacting me. 

D. C. MacKeEcuHnlie, 
1813 8th Street West, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 





PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


1S years experience as typist for best-selling authors 

assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 

ity bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. One 
per thousand — rates on book-lengths. 


— author "Manuscript Technique" 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 


Dallas 9, Texas 














ENTER ... BEGINNER 
EXIT... PROFESSIONAL! 


It Could Happen To You! 
We have told you about 
the recent sale of an SSW 
student's first story (be- 
fore he completed the 
course) to a top magazine 
market for $750; and 
about the leading book 
club's choice of the sec- 
ond novel by a former 
SSW student. And we 
have told you, month 
after month, about students who, while in 
the course, have hit the confession markets, 
the detective markets, the pulps, the feature 
markets, the slicks. In other words, SSW 
students are trained to hit all markets—which 
market depends on their aptitude. And that 
is exactly how we shall train you if you work 
with this strictly commercial unacademic 
course. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2, 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction wi. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. 


CANADIANS: 


Special facilities for Canadian students 





Another 
$300 Sale! 


Our selling agent 
has just made an- 
other sale for SSW 
student Jean Clark. 
This time her 5,000 
word story TOWN 
GIRL brings $300 
from Fawcett—éc a 
word! Another 
SSW student who 
entered Beginner 
and exited Profes- 
sional! 























30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistemce, guidance. Fiction, 
articles. Criticism, revision, editing, col- 
laboration, ghostwriting. Rates: $1 per 
1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 there- 
after. Minimum fee $3. 


$5 FOR READING AND 
REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 


SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 




























The Truth About Modern Poetry 


NEW POETIC LAMPS AND OLD 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


By plain, explicit analyses and examples, 
the editor of WINGS clears away the 
fog that has been bewildering writers of 
poetry. A book for every poet who 
would understand his craft and every 
poetry lover who seeks light amid the 
chaos of conflicting standards. $2.00. 


THE WINGS PRESS 
P. ©. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 








































MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12ic per page, about 50¢ 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 





R THE te XMAS GIFT 
WE INVITE. YOU TO FY YOUR CURIOSITY 
about how a critic ph ae she teaches and 
WHY she is able to help hundreds of writers to sell? 
WHY her textbooks are transcribed into Braille? 
WHY she has lectured a proximately 1500 times? 
WHY she is included in Ww ? =The answer is in 


THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS 
BY MILDRED I. REID 
An absorbing novel of life and love when 
witches were hung and encee were —Taepes. 
-00 from Bruce Humphries, sto: 
Or Xmas copies wiil be maile te and aut ogr ‘aphed b: 
she author at Dundee Road, Northbrook. illinois” 




















TYPING 


A manuscript neatly, accurately and technically 
of bein by ca eee § i i 6 Se chance 
oO g read and acce tors nd your 

one who feng oy business since 1922. ore 

"aes aaa, Sak oe os ith your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for mulner emtectioen. 

PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 















First Class Market 
Sir: 

Each month Household publishes a house plan 
for which blueprints are offered to home build- 
ers. The feature consists of an architect’s draw- 
ing of the exterior of the house, the floor plan, 
and an article describing the distinctive features 
of the house. Household is always on the look- 
out for young graduate architects who have un- 
usual talent for designing moderately priced 
homes. Rough sketches should be submitted to 
the Homes Editor. A flat rate of $250 is paid 
to the architect for his design. 

Household also uses architectural articles about 
modern homes that offer the reader decorating 
suggestions as well as building ideas. These 
articles are largely pictorial, some illustrated 
with black-and-white photos only, others with 
color and black-and-white. But we do not sug- 
gest that you submit color photographs unless 
you are skilled in the architectural field. A floor 
plan of the house accompanies each article. Few 
remodeling articles are used. Those which fit 
have before as well as after photographs and 
plans. Submit the article, photographs, and 
sketch of the floor plan rather than a letter of 
inquiry. If you prefer the query method, snap- 
shots, a floor plan sketch, and a sample of the 
work of the photographer who will handle the 
project must be submitted with the letter. 

While Household is not in the market for 
articles concerning one individual’s solution to a 
decorating or a building problem, such ideas ex- 
panded to include a number of solutions to one 
problem, e.g., storage space or window treat- 
ment, illustrated by good photographs—black- 
and-white and color—are used. 

The rate for articles varies with the amount 
of space devoted to them in the magazine, 
whether black-and-white or color photographs 
are used, the number and the quality of the 
photographs, the number of words necessary to 
give the complete data, and other considerations. 
The minimum rate is $150. 

Articles on general building and home decora- 
tion subjects which are to be illustrated by 
artists’ drawings—articles on use of color, for 
example, or on building techniques — should be 
written by an authority on the subject, or the 
writer should submit with the article a bibliog- 
raphy of the works consulted in his research or 
a statement by an authority in the field that he 
has checked the manuscript and found it satis- 
factory. 

Household uses short, how-to-do-it articles 
with step-by-step photographs that can be made 
into single column—13% pica—cuts. Some- 
times drawings are used with how-to-do-it ar- 
ticles but only when they serve better to illus- 









82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





PRELIMINARY CRITICISM RATE: SHORT STORIES — $1.00; BOOKS — $5.00. — crius return postage) 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Kew Gardens, New York 





Vi 9-7808 
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trate the steps involved. How to make draperies, 
how to conceal holes and cracks in plaster— 
these are examples of short articles which House- 
hold has purchased. How-to-do-it articles are 
paid for at space rates, plus $2.50 to $7.50 for 
each photograph. 

Household also offers an opportunity to those 
who have a talent for spotting good architectural 
and decorating stories. Tips on such stories are 
followed through by staff writers and special 
photographers. Payment of from $25 to $50 is 
made for the scouting work if the tip results in 
a story. An additional fee is paid for furnishing 
data from which the article may be written. 
Household welcomes inquiries about scouting 
work, particularly from professional decorators. 

Contributions as well as inquiries about pro- 
jected articles or scouting work should be di- 
rected to the Homes Editor, and should be ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 

Tuetma Ho xusa, Associate Editor, 
Household, 

912 Kansas Avenue, 

Topeka, Kansas 


It’s Time To Change Hands 
Sir: 

Rules of iambic pentameter— 

Of meters, of quatrains, of feet— 

May work for elite literati, 

But for me, I just count out the beat! 

During six years of radio commercial writing, 
I turned out hundreds of verses. And every one 
of those rhymes was composed by means of the 
da-da-da method—counted out on the fingers of 
my left hand! It’s quite possible that those 
fingers are a trifle stubbier than the ones on 
my right hand. But the rhymes thus tapped out 
pleased the sponsor-dear, while they filled my 
lap with checks that cheer. (Whoops!) 

Just recently, as I sat “tapping,” some literary 
kibitzer burst out with: “What are you doing— 
scanning?” This is to inform a certain freshman 
English prof. at Michigan that now I know what 
he was talking about 20 years ago! Scanning, 
iambic, feet, tetrameter, anapestic—nuts! 

D. Lucitte JoHNSTON, 
319 Fourth Street, 
Freeport, Pennsylvania. 


Houghton Mifflin Fellowships 
Sir: 

The Houghton Mifflin fellowships, which are 
offered each year for projects in either fiction or 
non-fiction, are $2,400 each, one-half of the total 
to be advance against royalties. A finished manu- 
script, as well as work in progress, will be eligible 
for an award. All manuscripts will be considered 
for publication, whether or not they receive an 
award. For rules and the application blank, which 
must be filed by January 1, 1951, write to 

HovucutTon MiFr.iin Co., 
2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








When the fight for attention pulls closer 
to the editor’s desk will your story be up 
there — or missing in action? 

If it’s smudged, gouged, furry with 
overtyping, or dizzy with erasures that 
show — the chances are slim that your 
MS will ever make the inner sanctum. 
If it’s been typed on Eaton’s amazing 
Corrasable Bond your story will have that 
clean professional look, which betters 
your chances. That’s because Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond erases without a trace. 


(The “authors’ bond” they call it!) 


This famous paper, Corrasable Bond, 
has a patented surface. A flick of a pencil 
eraser removes a word, an entire sen- 
tence, cleanly, smoothly. You can retype 
“like new.” Your stationer will be happy 
to give you a demonstration of Corrasable 
Bond’s unique erasing quality, or you can 
prove it to yourself by sending a dime 
with the coupon for a generous sample. 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


eo 
atte 


© PAPERS 





I 
EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. C, Pittsfield, Mass. | 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet | 


sample of Corrasable Bond. 


This offer does not apply in Canada 
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ON TECHNIQUE 


“Start where you are 
with what you have; 
make something of it; 
never be satisfied.” 
—George Washington Carver 


FREE LANCE? Editor? Columnist? Be specific. Add 
sparkle by quoting real people, citing true case histories. 
Re-write for profit. Document your fillers with factual 
background data. 


NOVELIST? Script writer? Colorful clippings will help 
your readers to hear, to feel, to see! Every clipping 
identified, dated. You'd spend thousands of dollars, years 
of time to match this unique service now yours for pennies. 


THE PERFECT ANTIDOTE for “writer’s block,” Classi- 

fied Clippings are news clippings of historic importance 

or timeless interest from the nation’s newspapers and 
—a kpile of ideas and inspiration. 


ORDER BY SUBJECT. A-bomb; Adultery; Age; Ani- 
mals; Art; Ballet; Beauty; Biography; Celebrities; Crime; 
Divorce; Education; Espionage; Human Interest; Humor; 
Journalism ; Marriage; Medicine; 
Murder; Music; Nature; News Photos; Opera; People; 
Places; Poetry; Politics; Race; Rape; Religion; Science; 
Semantics; Show Biz; Sports; Suicide; TV; Vice; War; 
World Peace; Writing Style 


SUBJECTS SLANTED to order. 10 clippings for $1.00. 
Try ‘em; you'll like ‘em! Write today enclosing check, 
money order or postal note. 


CLASSIFIED CLIPPINGS 
4871 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
60c per |, words on book-length scripts; 
30c per page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves and uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 














ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, Gesnemn 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 

NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 


SHORTHAND IN 


Famous ee — 


learn, write, transcribe: toe cont. 
taught by mail. Also typing. 
Write for FREE booklet to 















Ee 00 
27th year. 


AT HOME 





Can You? 
Sir: 

Sorry I didn’t see the February issue earlier, 
but I only decided a couple of months ago to try 
my hand—once and for all—at article writing. 
Since then, I have been in the local librarian’s 
hair for back copies of W.D. Also, I’ve sold 
two short pieces to the Year Book’s top market 
list. 

Anyway, last February one J. George Fred- 
erick, under the title “Do You Rate?,” listed 
10 questions for writers. All required a “yes” 
answer. Personally, I think he is wrong about 
question 10. The person who wants to write, 
knowing he will make no money from his writing 
and nobody will read it, is a dope. Or a 
millionaire—which writers aren’t. The satisfac- 
tion in writing, aside from the checks, is in 
knowing one can do the job successfully. I won- 
der if Mr. Frederick could truthfully answer 
“yes” to that question. 

Boss HAtt, 
17540 Kingsbury St., 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


It Gets Easier And Easier 
Sir: 

All this fuss about renewing typewriter rib- 
bons! The process can be simple, effective, in- 
expensive. Lightly rub with glycerine the inside 
top and bottom of the can the new ribbon came 
in. Pop in the used ribbon. Close tightly, or 
even seal with scotch tape. File the can away. 
When the new ribbon wears out the old one 
will have been rejuvenated. For a rush job, 
stick the can in the oven set from low to 
moderate. 

MABEL FuNK, 
121 N. Bonito, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


New Market For Articles 
Sir: 

The second issue of Here’s How, The Mag- 
azine of Money-Making Ideas is now on the 
newsstands. For a new magazine, starting small, 
we pay good rates. And as soon as we can, we'll 
raise them substantially. We want tightly written, 
factual material, interestingly presented. Here is 
a guide to what we need. 

Here’s How is read by people who want to 
make money in sparetime at home, in sparetime 
outside the home, in full time either at home or 
outside. It is read by people who want to im- 
prove their minds, increase their knowledge, or 








HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


CHESTER BEMIS, Associate 





ADELINE M. ALVORD: 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 
Have you something new and fresh to 
offer? If you have, we can sell it. 
FOR BOORLE? FACTS 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. FREE 
TO WRITERS. 
1317 North Brighton St. 


Burbank, California 
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improve their status in life. It is read by those 
who yearn to be their own boss in a business 
of their own. We are interested in all types of 
material which will tell these people “how.” 

We are not interested in hobbies as such. 
Sparetime activities, yes, but not hobbies. An 
article based on the idea of “Operating an An- 
tique Shop for Profit” would come within our 
editorial requirements. 

Material must be heavy on facts. Stories with 
actual names, places, experiences—with photos— 
have an inside track. Money-making ideas must 
be practical and workable, and they should not 
be peculiar to some particular person or locality. 
Material should be of such a nature that many 
readers can pick up the basic idea and apply it 
in their own communities, under average cir- 
cumstances. Suppose the subject is “How to 
Run a Hamburger Stand.” Story should include 
such information as (1) How and what ingre- 
dients to buy. (2) What costs should be in re- 
lation to selling price. (3) How to buy at the 
right price. (4) How to avoid waste. (5) What 
pitfalls to avoid. (6) Sanitary requirements, etc. 

Bear in mind that about 80 per cent of the 
readers of Here’s How are men. Occasionally, 
articles featuring the activities of women will be 
accepted. Whenever possible, though, weave a 
man into your material, a husband or a brother. 


Since the majority of our readers are in mod- 
est circumstances, we cannot use “income ideas” 
which call for a substantial investment of money. 
For the same reason we cannot use “success” 
stories about rich men’s sons. Stories should be 
about ordinary folk in ordinary circumstances. 
And they need not end up as millionaires. If it 
can be shown that their efforts have brought 
them a steady, comfortable living they will meet 

r “Success Story” requirements. 


Feature material should range between 1,000 
and 2,000 words, with photographs and captions 
if at all possible. Articles must be factual in the 
extreme; actual names and places must be men- 
tioned. Give all the essential facts necessary to 
prove the point. 

Filler material consists of short pieces with 
the profit angle. Short how-to-do-it articles 
should include rough sketches or explanatory 
diagrams when necessary. Cartoons with profit 
or business slant accepted. 

We report in two weeks; rate, 3c a word and 
up. Photographs with captions, $5 and up. 
Cartoons with captions, $10 and up. Premium 
rates for material that is new, fresh, off the 
beaten path. Payment, 10 days after acceptance. 

Raymonp E, BranDELt, Publisher, 
Here’s How Magazine 

1512 Jarvis Ave., 

Chicago 26, Il. 


® Publisher Brandell also writes us that Here’s 
How is looking for the address of V. N. Drenon, 
for whom a check is being held. Anyone know 
where he lives? —Ed. 





Had Never Written a Line 
Sells Article Before Com- 
pleting Course 
“Before completing the N.1.A. 
course, | sold a feature to 
Screeniand Magazine for $50. 
That resulted in an immediate 
assignment to do another. After 
successive feature stories, | am 
now working into the fiction 
field. Previous to enrolling, | 
had never written a line, for 
publication."*— Gene E. Levant, 
: _— Ave., 28, Los Angeles, 

ali 


"How do ; get My Start 


as a writer?" 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


_ First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’? Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. ‘And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today sage B men and women of al ages to 
develop their writin ent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 ‘and $ 100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The ay af Institute of America ws a training school for 
writers. ere your talents Gow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. mphasis is placed on teachin 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. e don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you rules 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

ch week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’”’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

yhen a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 








the rejection: they have no time to VETERANS: 

waste iving constructive criticism. 

The N.1. A. tells you where you are Course 

wrong, and why, and shows you what 

to do about it. approved for 
A Chance To Test Veterans’ 
Yourself — FREE Training! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing — acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
out editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America -" One Park 
—— New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 


To take advan- 
tage of G. |. 
Bill of Rights, 
Veterans must 
enroll within the 
next few months. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 


Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 


Warrer’s Dicest, November. 
Mr. 
SU TT. 5 c'o'o sivia is ass'at-srsiecainpie WIRED OR ROR RCE 
Miss 
PCIE CTT FET R ETT TT CT OEE 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. 1. Bill of Rights 
All cor 1. No will call. 7-T-560 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Retreat For Rent 
Sir: 

I must return to Phoenix in November, and I 
have a wonderful little place to offer for rent 
until next May to some writer who is writing a 
book and would like to get away from it all. 
Located in a quaint little village, it is quiet, re- 
mote from noise and interference. No nosy 
neighbors, kids, telephones and other disturbing 
factors. The place is large enough for only one 
person, however. It is ¥% mile from the ocean, 
2/5 of a mile from the “business” section of 
the village itself. The village is on the junction 
of two main highways on the Southern Cali- 
fornia Coast—63 miles from San Diego, 65 
miles from Los Angeles. 

The winters are mild, the studio is comfort- 
able, and the rent is low. I will answer all in- 
quiries and will give complete information to a 
responsible person who will take care of the 
place while I am gone. References exchanged, of 
course. The place will be available from Novem- 
ber 15 until the last of May. 

NicHo.tas Krecc, 
638 N. 11th Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

I’ve got a legitimate beef against some 
thoughtless editors. Being an illustrator-writer, I 
spend a lot of time on the illustrations for my 
how-to articles. I cover all illustrations with 
onion skin. It is disheartening, to say the least, 
to have the illustrations returned with comments 
written across the face of the drawings in a 
bold, heavy hand. On the onion skin it wouldn’t 
make too much difference since that can always 
be replaced. As it is, I spend hours redrawing 
illustrations before submitting them elsewhere. 
Maybe readers of the “Forum” can suggest a 
remedy. 

JEAN BLANCHARD, 
1130 Alpine Street, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Better Than Nothing, But Not Much 
Sir: 

Although neither of my entries placed in your 
1950 Short Story Contest, I find a little con- 
solation in the one entitled “To Live Again.” A. 
J. Cronin’s latest thrilling novel, now running 
as a serial in Collier’s, is also entitled “To Live 
Again.” 

RicuHarp M. Murpock, 
524 Allen Street, 
Martinez, California 





© We are tentatively planning to run an article 
on the writer vs. income tax. W. D. readers who 
have questions they would like answered in this 
article or who know of questions on the subject 
which would interest other writers should drop 
us a note. Letters will not be answered indi- 
vidually ; all questions will be turned over to the 
editor in charge of the piece—Ed. 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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... but they’re not so funny to the struggling young writers themselves. And you know, 
we don’t think they’re so very funny either. 

No, we’ve been around the writing field long enough to know that the job of breaking 
into steady sales and getting a writing career going is anything but a joke. It isn’t easy, and 
it isn’t funny, to go on writing script after script, struggling to make each one the best pos- 
sible—only to have it return, all too often, with a rejection slip or cryptic note which frus- 
trates because you don’t know if your script was refused because a similar one had been bought 
recently, or because of certain objections to plot or technique or subject, or just because the 
script is basically bad. 

We understand these things well, and so you can depend on sympathetic and under- 
standing treatment when you submit a script to SMLA. For two reasons, actually: one the 
fact that you can’t work with writers through the years without growing to like and under- 
stand them thoroughly, and the other a sound business reason. It’s so simple that people 
sometimes tend to forget it: today’s top writers were once where new writers are today, 
and a good many of today’s new writers are going to move right up to the top and become 
extremely profitable to themselves and to the agency which represents them. 

We'll be happy to see some of your work. You'll receive point-by-point, easy to under- 
stand analysis and advice if you need it, and top sales service if your script is a seller or can 
be made one. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's WRITING TO SELL: 

“Well, Scott Meredith, the writer’s agent, has gone and done it. Yes, he has written a new bible 
for writers that is a clear blueprint for all hoping to break into the selling game. In his new book, 
Meredith gives you the trade talk in everyday speech. Here is a book that is a must for all of you 
who dream of someday selling your brain-child.”"—Bridgeport (Conn.) Life 

Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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The Case of the 


LITTLE 
RED 
KIDDY-CAR 


Whether you write light love stories for the slicks, pulp 
Westerns, or juveniles, you can add a mystery to your fiction. 
You'll be surprised what a little mystery can do for a story. 


OuR MODERN MYSTERY fiction, both short 
story and novel, is in the nature of a 
literary phenomenon, a giant born yester- 
day. Starting almost at zero only 100 years 
ago, it has developed into one of the 
top-ranking fiction genres (love, mystery, 
action, in that order). Besides its sheer 
massive size, it has contributed a new and 
invaluable narrative technique to fiction— 
the mystery principle—and this technique 
has spread to drama, to the film and to 
other narrative arts. 

The mystery principle can be and is be- 
ing used in fiction other than mystery fic- 
tion. Prominent as “the pure mystery” 
story is, the use of the mystery technique in 
fiction of all types is much more important. 
As a writer, you need to know all you can 
about the theory and practical application 
of this fast-growing, recent addition to our 
art. 


A Special Breed of Cat? 


Is the mystery story a unique genre, fun- 
damentally different from other fiction? Or 
is it just a variant, in the sense that the 
love story is a variant, and therefore sub- 
ject to the same laws, norms and standards 
as the fiction we call ordinary? 


By William Byron Mowery 


The mystery authors maintain that their 
story is a thing apart, and that among the 
tribe of writers they are a very special breed 
of cat. The truth of the matter is that the 
mystery story is simply a variant of ordi- 
nary fiction. Just as the love story empha- 
sizes love, and the action story emphasizes 
action, so the mystery story emphasizes 
mystery. The mystery story shares with 
other types the same structural norms, the 
same imperatives of good characterization, 
good English, some philosophy on the part 
of the author, and all the other requisites 
of good writing. 

The beginning mystery writer must re- 
member this, or he may be tempted to 
neglect fiction fundamentals whica are 10 
times more important than specialized mys- 
tery trappings. The mystery writer must 
have authentic knowledge of his field, of 
criminology, legal procedures, etc. But he 
must also tell a good, solid, human story. 
Compare the mystery fiction of the slick 
magazines with that of the pulps. You will 
see that over-specialization is characteristic 
of the pulp yarns, whereas mystery in the 
slick magazines keeps closer to the ordinary 
type of story. The top mystery writers, such 
as Leslie Ford, Mignon Eberhart and Tom 
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Walsh, give us stories which have good 
structure, real thematic content, good char- 
acterization, good author interpretation, the 
thrust of genuine action, and other tradi- 
tional assets of good fiction. 

Frequently we hear the mystery devotees 
say, “The ordinary story appeals to the 
heart whereas the mystery story appeals to 
the mind.” They argue that the mystery 
story should be a piece of cold brilliance, 
without emotional appeal or concern. But a 
person will go far to find stories more emo- 
tionally effective than the novels of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart or the best short stories 
of Walsh. Any fiction which is devoid of 
emotional appeal tends to be dull and un- 
readable. 


The Mystery Element 


A story as the author presents it to the 
reader is considerably different from a 
story as the author creates it for himself— 
or should create it. The story that the 
reader reads is only a part, a strategically 
selected portion, of the total narrative 
which the author creates. If we writers are 
to achieve depth and richness in our story, 
we must know the prior lives of our char- 
acters reasonably well, know the pre-story 
events and currents; and we must also know 
what happens to our people after the actual 
story-to-the-reader is concluded. 

The post-story section of the total narra- 
tive is technically known as the vista. The 
author usually presents only a brief hint of 
this vista to his readers, but he must know 
it well himself. The pre-story section of the 
total narrative is known as the situation, 
antecedent action, expository material, etc. 
In the actual story-to-reader the author has 
to present a condensation of this pre-story 
material to make his characters and their 
actions understandable. We writers have 
five different ways of giving this antecedent 
material. We can use: 

a) A static block at the beginning of our 
story. This method, formerly common, is 
slow and awkward and is seldom used to- 
day. b) Dialogue or “the dramatic 
method.” This is a fair technique for giving 
a part of the antecedent material but has 
serious disadvantages in fiction if relied on 
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exclusively. c) The flashback, or “epic 
method.” We start our story and run it 
along a bit, then stop to give the antece- 
dent action more or less in one gob. This 
method, the most common of the five tech- 
niques, is the one which the beginner prob- 
ably should start with. d) Interspersion. 
We break our antecedent material up into 
small bits and feed these in judiciously, 
without checking the flow of the story. In- 
terspersion is a very difficult and very fine 
technique. e) Suppression, or the mystery 
method—at the beginning of our story we 
do not give or expose a certain situation 
but suppress or omit it, and expose it only 
later, much later, in the story. 

So, a mystery element is merely a situa- 
tion which is not exposed at the beginning 
in the traditional narrative fashion, but is 
kept unexplained or unrevealed, carried 
deep into the story, and exposed toward 
the close. Here are several illustrations of 
typical mystery treatment of a situation: 

The ordinary whodunit starts with the 
murder already committed. Somebody 
killed the victim and the author knows who 
that somebody was. But instead of disclos- 
ing this situation at the beginning of the 
story, the author suppresses it through most 
of the yarn and gives it near the end, in 
the form of the “solution.” Plainly this pre- 
story murder is a situation and nothing else, 
and just as plainly, it is treated by the sup- 
pression method. 

In a story by Ellis Parker Butler, we have 
as chief character a middle-aged man, sol- 
idly established and well-liked in a com- 
munity. As a young fellow he had stolen 
some money from a bank where he worked. 
He had long wanted to restore this but 
could think of no way which wouldn’t put 
him in jeopardy. All this is plainly situa- 
tion material; it is something which has 
already happened, a state of affairs already 
existing when the story opens. The author 
could have given this material at the be- 
ginning by a static block, or dialogue, or a 
flashback or interspersion. Instead he chose 
to suppress it. The chief character is play- 
ing a friendly game of poker with some 
cronies and mystifying them by lighting his 
cigars with 10-dollar bills. The explana- 
tion, revealed near the end, is that these 
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bills are bank-notes issued by the bank of 
the theft. Now the bank will not have to 
redeem them; the man has paid his debt. 

Suppose we have as our chief character 
a businessman in a large city, who finds 
a unique, dainty, expensive piece of jewelry 
lying in a gutter. Somebody lost that jew- 
elry. The person and the circumstances are 
situation material. Who lost it? What does 
the piece signify? These and other ques- 
tions are a mystery to our businessman and 
therefore a mystery to the reader. But they 
are nothing under the sun except pre-story 
material which we choose to suppress. 

Almost any situation in almost any story 
imaginable can be deliberately turned into 
a mystery by merely withholding it from the 
reader instead of disclosing it at the begin- 
ning. A mystery is technically that simple. 

In the business of actually planning and 
writing fiction this technical point is of the 
utmost practical importance. How should 
we plan a mystery story? By thinking up 
a mystery element first and then making 
the rest of the story fit that? A surer recipe 
for melodrama would be hard to find. The 
story should come first. We should plan a 
good, solid, human story and after that 
attend to the mystery. We can take one 
of the situations and turn it into a mystery 
element just by suppressing it. 

Too many mystery writers, especially be- 
ginners, use the mystery as the origination 
point of their story. As a result, they select 
or create some situation which is of an ar- 
resting, bizarre, sensational, melodramatic 
nature, and which shoulders out good uni- 
versality and good norm practices. The 
melodramatic cast and coloring so common 
in metro-action fiction are damaging and 
thoroughly unnecessary traits. Yet they are 
almost inevitable if a story is built around 
a mystery or situation. 

If you have written some mystery fiction 
and feel dissatisfied, or your batting aver- 
age is on the low side, or you find yourself 
coming up again and again with stories of 
melodramatic tinge, try a new approach. 
Simply plan an ordinary story, carrying 
your plan along till the main outlines are 
established, then deliberately select some 
part of your situation material as the mys- 
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tery, to be handled by suppression. I have 
seen this procedure, even at a first trial, re- 
sult in radically different and better stories. 


What You Can Gain 


Regardless of what kind of fiction you 
write, you can add a mystery if you wish. 
Remember that a mystery can be of any 
size in a story, from a very small affair to 
one of dominating role, and that you 
should not allow it to hog the camera in 
a love, action, home or juvenile story. If 
kept within proper bounds and handled 
with skill, a mystery element brings certain 
highly-desirable benefits to a story: 

1) It relieves the story opening of a part, 
sometimes a large part, of the heavy ex- 
pository burden. However much we com- 
press our expository material, the opening 
remains heavily loaded — with necessary 
situation stuff, minor expository items, scene 
setting, introduction of characters and ac- 
tion, etc. Any lightening of this initial bur- 
den is all to the good, and the suppression 
method effects a lightening. 

2) To the traditional fiction appeals it 
adds the mystery appeal. The well-handled 
mystery, even though of small scope, packs 
a very strong appeal. The pulling power of 
a story is thus increased, definitely and 
sizably. 

3) It removes or alleviates transparency 
in a story. The writer who has wrestled 
with the problem of undesirable anticipa- 
tion will surely welcome any remedy for it. 
When we choose, as we should, a basic 
action which has good human universality, 
we necessarily run risk of transparency. In 
actual practice we must compromise be- 
tween the danger of transparency and a biz- 
arre story which is lacking in universality. 
Very often this problem is adequately 
solved merely by the introduction of a mys- 
tery, an element seldom threatened by 
transparency. Sometimes a mystery will 
carry the story lone-handed; that is, the 
reader may anticipate the other resolutions 
but the mystery element will keep him 
interested. 


4) It relieves the pressure on the other 
story appeals. This point will mean more 
to the experienced writer than to the begin- 
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ner. But we must early get our reader in- 
terested in our story by setting up appeals 
for him, and often we have to do more of 
this, in wordage or dramatic intensity, than 
is good for the story as a whole. By intro- 
ducing a mystery element, we secure the 
necessary total appeal without excessive 
thumping on other story lines. 

Occasionally you meet a writer who 
swears up and down that mystery just 
won’t go in his particular racket, such as 
the love story. You persuade him to give 
it a try, and he does. A little while later 
he comes around and says, “I must have 
been born dumb, missing a bet as good 
as that one.” Take one of your stories 
which has made the rounds unsuccessfully, 
or which you put on the shelf because it 
seemed flat, transparent or overburdened, 
and suppress one of the situations. You 
must keep the mystery element within 
bounds; you must get a good story first and 
the mystery second; but, if you add a mys- 
tery, you will find yourself with a cleaner, 
stronger, better-crafted story than you 
wrote before. 


A Few Don’t’s 


All that I can offer in the way of instruc- 
tion in the use of the mystery element are 
a few don’t’s: 

1) Don’t have a mystery of too big a 
scope, especially in a short story. Don’t 
turn several situations into mysteries, but 
take just one, or even a part of one, and 
use that. If you employ only one and treat 
it fully, it will be much more effective than 
if you use a large mass of mystery material 
and treat it sketchily. 

2) Don’t thump away at your mystery 
unnecessarily. Especially avoid the crude 
mistake of having a series of questions, such 
as “Who was it? Why did they do it? What 
had they done?” Set up the mystery at the 
beginning, recur to it a couple of times 
during the story to keep it alive in the 
reader's mind, then explain it finally, as 
briefly and with as little involvement or 
detail as you can manage. 

3) Don’t delay the explanation of the 
mystery till the close-out or epilogue. Too 
many writers do this. They hold off the 













































































“This is Sunday!” 











explanation of the mystery till the very end 
and give it in lengthy detail. As a result, 
the ending of the story is badly dragged 
out, anti-climactic. Ordinarily the explana- 
tion should come in the last major scene. 
It can perfectly well come earlier than that. 
I have even placed it near the middle of 
the story, quite satisfactorily. 

(4) Don’t feel that you must limit your 
mystery to the whodunit. There are plenty 
of other kinds which are comparatively un- 
used. A mystery which asks “why” or one 
which asks “how” is just as effective as one 
asking “who,” and is a great deal fresher. 

(5) Lastly, don’t sketch a mystery against 
a background that isn’t clear and familiar 
to the reader. A mystery just won’t be 
effective unless its background is clear. That 
is one big trouble with the usual mystery in 
pulp fiction or on the radio. The story is 
set in an over-specialized, unreal world, 
and lacks reader familiarity, so the mystery 
itself suffers disastrously. 

To illustrate a familiar and valid back- 
ground, consider the case of Joe Doakes, a 
GI who runs the filling station down the 
street. You know Joe very well; he’s mar- 





















ried, got a couple of kids, no hidden corners 
to him, and you stop at his station almost 
every day. One morning you stop there as 
he is opening up, and he finds a $1000 bill 
in the cash register. It utterly dumfounds 
him. It dumfounds you too — because you 
know him and his background. If this in- 
cident should occur when you were among 
strangers in a strange city, the mystery 
wouldn’t be nearly as effective. 

Or consider the affair of the little red 
kiddy-car. One night while I was working 
alone at home, I went downstairs for a cup 
of coffee, barked my shin on a little red 
kiddy-car in the hallway, and kicked it into 
the living room. On my next descent for 
coffee, an hour later, that little red kiddy- 
car was standing in the middle of the 
kitchen table. Completely mystified as to 
how on earth it got there, I examined all 
the doors and windows and found them 
locked; walked around the house and looked 
for tracks in the new-fallen snow, and 
found none; searched the closets and nooks 
in the house for some hidden intruder, and 
found nobody. Lastly, I searched myself 
for signs of sleep-walking, amnesia, creeping 
insanity, heebie-jeebies or plain bats in the 
belfry — all to no avail. 

That was 20 years ago, a trivial busi- 
ness about a dinky kiddy-car on a table; 
but I still remember, still wonder how on 
earth .... The moral is this: if you want 
to write a mystery so intriguing that your 
readers will remember it for two decades, 
pick a simple, everyday subject and a back- 
ground as clear and familiar as my home 
was to me on that snowy night. Or as 
familiar as Ellis Parker Butler’s poker ses- 
sion, the day those 10-dollar bills went up 
in smoke. 
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The Hollywood Market Is 


Opening Up! 


By Wesley Haynes, 


Warner Bros. Story Department 


WARNER BROTHERS has made a break with 
Hollywood tradition. For many years all 
major picture studios have refused to read 
unsolicited manuscripts. Then, not long 
ago, Jack L. Warner, vice-president in 
charge of production, announced a new 
policy: Warners would not only read un- 
solicited manuscripts, but the studio was 
actively encouraging their submission. 

Why did Warner Brothers change its 
policy regarding unsolicited material? First, 
the studio felt a genuine need to tap new 
sources of story material because good 
screen ideas are hard to come by these 
days. Secondly, the studio wanted to avoid 
the dangers of insularity, to keep in close 
touch with the men and women whose likes 
and dislikes determine box-office receipts. 
The Original Story Project is in the nature 
of an experiment, but it will be continued 
permanently if it is successful. In any event, 
the project will be continued long enough 
to give the plan a fair trial. 

Prices to be paid for usable ideas will be 
negotiated between author and studio, or 
between author’s agent and studio. The 
price will vary, depending on the merit of 
the idea, whether or not it can be adapted 
to a big budget or a program picture, and 
the established market value of the author. 
In the purchase of a story, the studio will 
acquire all rights. The re-assignment of 
various rights, such as magazine or radio 
rights, will then be subject to negotiation 
between author and studio. As a rule, the 
studio encourages the publication of stories 
it wishes to film, and will help in securing 
a publisher. 

Is the project on the level? Does the 
studio really hope to get good ideas in this 


way? The best answer to these questions 
is the unequivocal statement of Jack War- 
ner: “We at Warner Brothers want to 
bring to our studios as large a number of 
original story ideas as possible. We want 
to encourage writers to come to us when 
they have original story ideas. We make 
no restrictions as to subject matter, as long 
as the story is within the bounds of good 
taste.” Newspapermen and women are par- 
ticularly encouraged to submit their stories 
or story ideas. It is felt that reporters, by 
the nature of their job, have developed a 
keen eye to human interest yarns—and 
that, in essence, is what the Original Story 
Project is seeking. 

The following list of Do’s anc Don’t’s 
should help a writer who wants ‘© submit 
a salable idea: 

1. Don’t shape your idea along the lines 
of the movie you saw last week because the 
movie you saw last week may represent the 
end of a trend in picture making. Long 
after Hollywood producers stopped doing 
films about psychological vixens, writers 
continued to deluge the studios with stories 
of this type. 

2. Don’t submit poetry, songs, or titles 
for movies. Warner Brothers is not in the 
market for this type of material. 

3. Don’t angle your story too heavily to- 
ward any particular star. Since changes in 
contract rosters occur frequently in Holly- 
wood, it is best if your story’s fate is not 
tied closely to a particular star. 

4. Don’t write your story in screenplay 
form unless you are experienced in the me- 
dium. Tell your story simply, without em- 
broidery of any kind. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Gagman, artist, and editor have to agree, or it’s no sale— 


LasT WEEK I sent out my hundredth query 
as a gagman in search of a cartoonist. The 
recipient was an artist I’d never heard of 
before, but he’d just made the Saturday 
Evening Post in two consecutive issues and 
that was enough for me. Here’s what he 
read in my query: 

Dear Mr. X.—Are you in the mar- 
ket for cartoon ideas? If so, I’d like 
to shoot some along for your considera- 
tion. My stuff has been sold in recent 
months to the Sat. Eve. Post, Collier’s, 
New Yorker, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Nation’s Business, New York 
Times, King Features Syndicate, Mac- 
lean’s, Christian Science Monitor, and 
other markets by artists whose names 
Pll be glad to furnish on request. I 
consider 25 percent of the selling price 
of the cartoon plus a similar cut on re- 
prints and royalties as a fair working 
basis. I can assure you of a steady sup- 
ply of gags and expect in return rea- 
sonably prompt reports (about 10 
days). For your convenience, I am 
enclosing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for your reply. 

His answer came back, scrawled along the 
bottom of my letter: “But then, do you 
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have any good ones left? I would ap- 
preciate it if you would select one or two 
a week that we both know to be good and 
send them along instead of the usual 
shovelful.” 

Sounds reasonable enough. Then what 
was there about the note that made me 
want to start cussing? If you’re a profes- 
sional gagman you'll know, but if you’re 
a beginning gagman or just considering 
gagwriting as a career, you might not know. 
It was the word “good.” What is a good 
gag? 

A good gag must have three ingredients: 

1—A good gag must be one a gagman 
feels is good enough to send to an artist. 

2.—A good gag must be one a cartoonist 
feels is good enough to send to an editor. 

3.—A good gag must be one an editor 

feels is good enough to buy. 
Get it? As a gagwriter concerned with 
writing a good gag, I might have only one 
out of the three necessary ingredients. Every 
gag in every one of my much-travelled 
batches has Ingredient No. 1 to the best of 
my ability. The trick, of course, is to make 
up Ingredient No. 1 with such skill that, 
presto, it also contains the other two. 
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How to write 


and sell 


Gags 


and there’s certainly nothing funny about a gag that doesn’t sell! 


Before trying to cook up some good gags, 
take a look at the big cartoon markets, the 
Sat. Eve. Post, Collier’s & Company to find 
out what the editors like. Study a few 
years’ back issues at the library, and you'll 
come up with pertinent facts like these: 

Simple, well-known backgrounds are fa- 
vored more than the exotic and strange. 
Gags about life in the home, school, office, 
and business strike the eye with almost 
monotonous regularity whereas cartoons 
dealing with deep-sea divers, jungle ex- 
plorers and Arctic denizens are few and far 
between. Gags about dumb stenos, dish- 
washing hubbies, precocious brats and bar- 
gain-happy housewives are in constant de- 
mand. The editor’s job is to please the mob 
which spends its life amid these familiar 
surroundings. 

There are trends in cartooning, and you 
will be wise to climb on the bandwagon. 
But don’t dally! Better still, anticipate 
trends. It’s easier than you think. Take 
your cue from the newspaper headlines and 
remember that gags take a long time to 
make the trip from typewriter to printed 
page—months usually—witness the spate 
of cartoons about the building boom and 
the high cost of living. Look for increas- 


ing numbers of gags on the rearmament— 
higher taxes status. It’s interesting to note 
that while fiction editors have soured on 
child-protagonist stories, the cartoon editors 
still favor the moppets. Collier’s, not con- 
tent to use child cartoons in abundance be- 
tween the covers, periodically splashes one 
on its front cover. Then, of course, there 
are always the seasonal gags, cooked up 
in connection with a hundred different 
activities, which start on their rounds to 
cartoonists months before probable publi- 
cation date. I mail my football gags in 
June, earmuff and snowball stuff in August, 
beach gags in February. A Christmas gag 
of mine sold to the New Yorker early in 
August. 

Editorial preference is for the situation 
gag (at its best in the captionless type—the 
cartoon speaks for itself) over the two-peo- 
ple-just-talking gag. Situation gags owe 
their pull to reader participation. You let 
the reader’s imagination take over. Here’s 
an illustration, one of my gags that Col- 
lier’s used: a small kid walks into library 
past prim librarian and “Silence” signs and 
nobody’s saying anything, but—the kid is 
carrying a toy bugle. And another example, 
from True Magazine: grinning proprietor 


By Nat Ardey 
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of Pants-Pressed-While-U-Wait shop holds 
a pair of slacks while walking away from 
gal seated in waist-high booth. Many good 
cartoons can be bettered by working them 
out to run without gag lines. A printed 
caption detracts the reader’s attention 
from the picture in the cartoon. Then, 
there’s the situation cartoon with a gag line. 
The drawing and the caption complement 
each other; each is meaningless by itself. 
Example: woman wearing strapless even- 
ing gown is introduced to man and told, 
“This is Prof. Schmertz, world-famous 
authority on structural engineering. He’d 
like to ask you a question.” The Sat. Eve. 
Post used that one and the Reader’s Digest 
ran it in their cartoon quips feature. The 
weakest gag, and the easiest to write, is of 
the straight joke variety like this one I sold 
to King Features: one co-ed to another, 
“She did well in chemistry. Married the 
instructor.” Take away the drawing and 
it’s still a gag. 

An artist puts over a humorous idea with 
exaggerated technique, artistic license and 
untrue-to-life touches that are unquestion- 
ingly accepted by the legions who scan the 
cartoons before the table of contents. You 
can’t expect to build a salable gag on a 
cartoon character with three arms or two 
heads (there’s only one Virgil Partch), but 
you can take an ordinary situation and ex- 
aggerate it. A couple just married is walk- 
ing down the aisle after the ceremony. He 
says, “I’m hungry. What’s for supper?” 
There’s little probability that this would 
happen in real life, but it could happen. 


Certain artists appear consistently, week 
in and week out, in some magazines like 
Ted Key and Tom Henderson in the Post, 
Chon Day and Perry Barlow in the New 
Yorker, Hank Ketcham and the Beren- 
stains in Collier's. If you can get one or 
more of these fair-haired boys on your list, 
you're doing well. 


Some artists hit your funnybone 10 times 
out of 10 while others never score a hit. 
The former are for you; forget the latter. 


Some artists specialize—kids, animals, 
sophisticated ladies, crooks, _hillbillies— 
while others tackle anything and every- 
thing. The Berenstains have achieved fame 
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with their moppets, Ed Nofziger with his 
“human” animals, Jaro Fabry with his 
sophisticated ladies, Hoff with Bronx types, 
and William Von Riegen with Hollywood 
moguls. 

Newcomers constantly are breaking into 
the big mags and oldtimers grimly are try- 
ing to hold on, with varying success. It’s 
quite a competitive racket. 


Your End of the Deal 


After you know something about Ingre- 
dient No. 3—what editors want to buy— 
you're in a much better position to play 
around with Ingredient No. 1. You’ve 
studied hundreds of cartoons by dozens of 
artists so thoroughly that you don’t have 
to look at the signature in a cartoon to 
know who did the drawing. You know that 
gag lines must be brief. You know the 
difference between a cartoon with a title 
and a captionless gag. You’ve learned how 
to handle multi-box cartoons with and 
without gag lines, by studying, for example, 
Sam Cobean’s famed undressed women in 
the New Yorker and Charles E. Martin’s 
silhouettes in the Post and elsewhere. Two 
to 10 drawings in sequence can build up to 
the final picture which ties up the gag. 
There can be no captions at all, a gag line 
under the final picture or “box,” or one 
under the first. I’ve even seen multi-box 
cartoons with captions under each box. 

Nearly everybody has had experiences in 
or with an office, so if you can do an “of- 
fice” gag that shows even a spark of origi- 
nality, you’ve made a good start. Men like 
to feel superior to the distaff side so the 
“dumb steno” routine comes to mind. The 
Sat. Eve. Post took this gag: 

SCENE: Dumb steno sticks head in- 
to boss’s office. 

TITLE: “About that mental note 
you told me to make—will two copies 
be enough?” 

The following situation gag, also used by 
the Post, is even stronger: 

SCENE: Office wall clock points 
to 5:05 and a steno is just leaving, 
homeward bound, only her heels show- 
ing. The boss is walking out of his own 

(Continued on page 81) 
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INTELLIGENT MARKETING of light verse is a 


business in itself, entirely apart from the 
creative activity of producing it. The suc- 
cessful contemporary poet must be, first, 
a creative artist and, second, a systematic 
merchandiser. The only way for the poet 
to understand the fine points of editorial 
policy, likes and prejudices, is by studying 
several current issues of the magazines for 
which he wants to write. Market lists can 
be good guides, but the writer needs to 
supplement them with his own observations. 

In submitting verses, each poem should 
be on a separate sheet of standard-size 
typing paper, with the writer’s name and 
address in the upper left hand corner. 
Even with very brief forms like the couplet 
a full sheet of paper should be given each 
poem. 


It is usually practical to submit three or 
four short poems to an editor at the same 
time. They can all travel on one three- 
cent stamp. The editor then sees that even 
though the poet is unknown to him, he is 
not a one-poem writer. Furthermore, the 
editor is given a choice. That is the profes- 
sional way of submitting verse. 

If the poem is seasonal or topical, how- 
ever, and there is no verse appropriate to 
send with it, airmail it alone, rather than 
risk having someone else submit the idea 
first or having it arrive too late for publica- 
tion or seasonal deadlines. Always enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope, except 
when submitting to foreign markets. When 





Poetry’s Playboy 


Part IT: 50 markets 


for light verse 


By Vesta Lukei 


submitting abroad, buy an international 
postal coupon at the post office and enclose 
with it an unstamped self-addressed en- 
velope. 

Write an accompanying letter only if 
you have something special to say. A writer 
may want to list for a new editor some of 
his sales. Previous correspondence from an 
editor might provide the opening for a 
note to that editor. All covering letters 
should be brief. 

An accurate record must be kept for each 
poem—to show where it has been sent, 
when and if returned, where sent next, 
where it is at all times, whether “out,” “at 


home,” “relegated to the dud pile,” or — 


“sold.” Try to know in advance where 
each piece is to go next if it is rejected 
by the current market. Nothing is sold that 
stays at home. Don’t waste time between 
manuscript trips if the manuscript is worth 
trying to sell. Many poems have been sold 
after 20 round trips—sometimes on the 
return trip to a magazine. In this con- 
nection, it is important for a poet to keep 
up to date on changes in magazine policy 
or editors. One of my own poems sold, on 
its 26th trip, to a top-paying magazine 
which had previously, under a different edi- 
tor, rejected it. There was a 5-year time 
lapse between the writing and selling of this 
particular piece. Another of my poems 
which could only be marketed seasonally 
took two years and 19 trips to place. 


The marketing of seasonal material pres- 
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ents a problem. The following general sug- 
gestions might be helpful. Send seasonal 
material about 6 months in advance of 
publication date to religious magazines and 
to all monthly magazines. Weekly maga- 
zines can use seasonal material within two 
months of acceptance. Daily newspapers 
can usually use light topical verse within a 
few days of receiving it. It’s a good prac- 
tice to organize seasonal material at least 
6 months ahead of time, and send it first 
to the monthly magazines. If it’s rejected, 
there is still time to try the weeklies, and 
finally the daily papers. The daily papers 
are usually the only market for topical verse 
based on politics and current events. 


Magazine Markets for Light Verse 


American Legion Magazine, 580 5th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Irving Herschbein 
is editor of “Parting Shots” page which uses 
from 6 to 8 pieces of short humorous verse 
a month. Payment, $5 and up. 

The Apostle, 8800 S. Archer Ave., Wil- 
low Springs, Ill. Assistant Editor Edward 
J. Kubaitis uses human interest verse. Pay- 
ment, $1 or $2. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, 16, Mass. Uses witty, sophisticated 
verse in “Accent on Living” department. 
Also uses serious verse, with payment at $1 
a line, on acceptance. 

Author and Journalist, Denver 10, Colo- 
rado. Editor, Alan Swallow. Uses small 
amount of light verse of particular interest 
to writers. Pays $1 to $5, depending on 
length. 

Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Editor, Ruth N. Sedam. Humor- 
ous verse about parenthood and _ babies. 
Payment, $5. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust 
St., Des Moines 3, Iowa. Humorous verses 
appropriate to the magazine, several to an 
issue. Payment, $10 and up. 

Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “Home” and “Mother” 
themes. Pays on publication, $5 minimum. 

The Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Woman or 
human interest angle. Payment, $6 a poem. 

Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Editor, Dr. Joy Bayless. Short, 
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light humorous verse. Uses half a dozen 
or more in an issue. Pays approximately 
25 cents a line, on acceptance. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Gurney Williams is poetry editor. He 
uses one or two light pieces a week. Excel- 
lent rates. 

Cosmopolitan, 57th St. and 8th Ave., 
New York 19, New York. Now uses about 
a dozen pieces of good light verse—long 
and short—in each issue. Excellent rates. 

Country Gentleman, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. J. T. Bing- 
ham is editor of “Chaff’ page which uses 
several short humorous verses each month. 
Payment, $1.50 a line. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Uses small number of 
humorous quatrains. 

Germs, P. O. Box 23, Staten Island 1, 
New York. Verse about germs, 12 lines 
maximum length. Payment, $1. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Harriet La Barre is 
assistant editor. Uses good light verse, short 
lyrics, short poems that tell a story or paint 
a portrait, humorous verse that has charm. 
Short poems preferred. Payment, $5 a line. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Uses an occasional humorous 
poem dealing with travel. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Elizabeth J. Moffitt 
is editorial secretary. Uses verses of all types. 
Payment, 25 cents a line on acceptance. 30 
lines maximum length. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Editor, Frances Maule. 
Woman interest, humor, some seasonal. 
Pays $2 to $3 a poem, on acceptance. 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, P. O. Box 
14, Kansas City 10, Mo. Uses occasional 
light verse. Payment in cash, books, or sub- 
scriptions. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Poetry editor, 
Elizabeth McFarland. Uses _ occasional 
humorous verse. Payment, $3 a line. 

Letter, Box 4488, Tucson, Arizona. Edi- 
tor, Ada P. McCormack. High quality light 
verse. Good rates. 

Love Fiction, 23 West 47th St., New 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ONE OF MY STORIES started off a chain re- 
action of sales that has not yet stopped and, 
I hope, never will. It wasn’t an important 
story as stories go—it only paid $25. But 
it meant the end of long years of concen- 
tration, study, and failure. Yes, and loneli- 
ness. I wrote stories and sent them out, 
hoping that some editor would recognize 
my work. 

Although a short story I had published 
in Stars and Stripes while I was overseas 
encouraged me, I didn’t get any money for 
it. Back home I resolved to tackle writing 
until I really made a sale for money. I de- 
cided to pick on a small market—I knew 
quite a bit about the Service, so I picked 
a magazine called Our Navy, which had 
a strong following in Navy circles and was 
rather widely read by civilians. Steve Fisher 
made his start with Our Navy, I reasoned, 
and look where he was. 

I wrote a short short and sent it in. It 
bounced. The editor said I had written an 
anecdote, not a short story—try again. I 
wrote a long story and submitted it. It 
came back. “Your characters are all mixed 
up,” said the editor. “They're not Navy. 
Try something else.” Bitterly resolved to 
sell that editor a manuscript, I wrote still 
another story. Back came the word, “Much 
better. Your writing is improving. But still 
not salable. Keep trying.” 

For the next six months I kept hammer- 
ing away, with the same editor rejecting 


I remember this SLOVY... 





By Ed Galing 


my work, but getting more cordial all the 
time. Finally I wrote a story called, “The 
Sailor Wrote A Song.” It was about a 
sailor who left for the war, while his sweet- 
heart remained behind, singing in a band, 
forgetting he existed. The sailor returned 
home, wrote a famous song. The girl 
scheduled to sing his number was his old 
sweetheart. I managed to give the story 
a surprise ending. After reading it over 
and over, I decided to bank all my hopes 
on that one story. If it didn’t sell, I’d give 
up writing. 

The next week I got a letter from the 
editor. “This is the best story you have 
ever written. I’m glad you did not give up 
easily. I want your photo and a brief biog- 
raphy to go with the story. Congratula- 
tions!” 

The story was published and the cditor 
ran my picture with an editor’s note. Among 
other things, he said that I was the most 
persistent writer he had ever known. 

I sold Our Navy 15 more short stories 
and articles that year. Everything I wrote 
for them sold. Then I discovered another 
market. I began to sell there, placing a 
short story, an article, and finally a three- 
part serial. I sold a feature article to the 
“Sunday Magazine Section” of a Philadel- 
phia newspaper—$50 for just 400 words. 
I was on my way. 

It’s been three years now since I sold 
my first story to Our Navy, but I haven’t 
forgotten it. I'll never forget it. 


























Rich Man, 
Poor Man— 














































































































IF you’RE STILL waiting for that first sale, write a better story with one hand tied be- 


don’t give up. Maybe it’s going to come 
tomorrow, and maybe it will take 10 years, 
particularly if you’re a full-time housewife, 
doctor, lawyer or Indian Chief, with fiction 
writing for a hobby. In my case, the bread 
and butter is the legal profession and it 
took me the better part of 10 years to 
make that all-important first sale. 

I started writing fiction while I was in 
college and lawschool. In those six years 
I collected two degrees from the University, 
one wife from a neighboring city, and 78 
rejection slips from the best magazines in 
the country. But I learned something fun- 
damental about writing, namely, that the 
average writer who produces salable fiction 
after his day’s work is done is not born— 
he’s made. He writes because he’d rather 
turn out five to 10 pages of a yarn, only 
to throw away the whole thing, than spend 
his time at the cirema, at a poker table 
or pushing a caddycart around the local 
golf pasture. He actually looks forward to 
rewriting those pages the next night—and 
sometimes the next and the next. 

Like most aspiring authors, I sent my first 
manuscript to the Satevepost and promptly 
received it back with the usual printed 
“Sorry, this doesn’t meet with our present 
needs. Try us again.” (That’s a polite way 
of saying your stuff stinks.) My manuscript 
was written because I read a story in a 
pulp magazine one evening and decided, 
on the spur of the moment, that I could 
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hind me. 

I laid down the pulp story, borrowed 
the family Underwood and dedicated the 
next three days of a beautiful Idaho sum- 
mer to putting Ellery Queen to shame. At 
the rate of eight pages a day I turned out 
5000 words of drivel. Originally slanted for 
the pulp magazine I’d been reading, the 
yarn had, in the throes of creation, taken 
on heroic proportions. It was with a feel- 
ing of generosity that I mailed it to the 
Post. 

I started with the premise that anyone 
could write a better story than the one 
I’d read. Despite the fact that I was 
writing down to the reader, I was so in 
love with my creation that I felt I was giv- 
ing the Post a break in letting them have 
first look. It took a half dozen rejection 
slips to give me a healthy respect for the 
published story and to convince me that 
I not only couldn’t write a story better 
than those appearing in the pulps, but that, 
when I stopped to analyze them, I couldn’t 
identify a single essential element of a 
salable piece of fiction. 

The first constructive step was taken 
when I enrolled in and completed, during 
a three months’ period, the W. D. course 
in short story writing. It gave me good 
training in developing a story line, com- 
plete with strong motivation, suspense and 
characterization. I learned that there is 
more to a story than plot. Narrative de- 
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Dedicated—with affection—to every tyro who has yet to make his first sale 





By Herbert W. Carter 


scription and dialogue are but two of the 
many story elements that began to attract 
my attention when I was reading published 
stories and writing my own. 

During the four years following my 
graduation from law school I garnered two 
legal jobs, two daughters, a law practice, 
a cottage complete with boston bull terrier 
and mortgage, and another score of rejec- 
tion slips. But I was following the only 
recognized sure-fire method of hammering 
the story elements into my subconscious—I 
was writing. After the rules are laid down, 
with their innumerable variations and ex- 
ceptions, they boil down to the old saying, 
“The way to learn to write is to write.” 

This phase of learning to write cannot, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be de- 
scribed as a happy one. For me there were 
times when I swore I’d never write an- 
other word. Remember when you felt that 
way yesterday? Or was it last week? But 
you recovered and dashed off another 1000 
words. I recovered, too. 

One day I heard about an ex-trade 
magazine editor from the East who'd lo- 
cated in my town and who free lanced 
fiction for a living. I screwed up my cour- 
age, ran down his address, and brazenly 
introduced myself. Perhaps there’s some- 
thing pathetic to a professional about a 
person with ambitions to write. But usual- 
ly, if your conversation is sincere and in- 
telligent, he’ll take enough time to hear 
you out. Ethan Grant offered to look over 
the manuscripts I considered my best. 

He read the stories and gave it to me 
straight. They weren’t salable. No short 
story, he said, will sell when it takes a 
1000 words or more to give the reader the 
first inkling of what the story might be 
about. You must set the stage in a short 
story in less than 500 words—200 if 
possible. 

No story will sell when the characters 
march mechanically back and forth across 
the pages, with no life or individuality in 
their action, dialogue, and description. 


No story, he said, will sell when it has 
nothing to tell. 

Under his tutelage I learned to read a 
story with pencils—red, blue, and black 
lead pencils. I underlined sentences carry- 
ing forward the plot in black; dialogue in 
red; description in blue. And when I’d 
underlined a complete story I’d re-examine 
it with a critical eye. What percentage of 
the total wordage was dialogue? How much 
description? I found that the black under- 
lines for the plot would show up in the first 
200 to 400 words and would be dispersed 
through the rest of the story. 

I also learned that the double space 
breaks found in most stories are not just a 
whim of the linotypist, but mark out indi- 
vidual scenes. Each scene is a story in it- 
self, with an introduction, middle and 
minor-climax ending. 

Kind-hearted Grant did even more for 
me. He introduced me by correspondence 
to his agent, Jeanne Hale. It was a break 
most unpublished writers don’t get. She 
asked to see some of my manuscripts. After 
what must have been an annoying and ex- 
asperating examination of a half-dozen 
stories, the agent suggested that, because of 
my law background, I try whodonits. This 
suggestion came as a shock. I’d always had 
a yen to write humor. I’d learned enough, 
however, to respect my elders in the business. 


I lashed myself to the typewriter every 
evening for 105 days. At the end of that 
time I had turned out 75,000 words of 
fiction, in the form of 15, 5000-word whod- 
onits. They went to the agent at the rate 
of one a week, sans the “cooling-off” period 
highly recommended for those who've not 
yet learned to evaluate the salability of a 
yarn. Her comments were concise, brief, 
and, to a sensitive author, brutally to the 
point: 

“Some of your basic ideas,” Miss Hale 
wrote, “are very good, but it is a matter 
of treatment and also a matter of careless 
development in writing. Much of your ma- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


No MATTER WHAT other magazines I visit 
first in Philadelphia, I never feel that I 
have really started on the rounds until I 
have paid my respects to Independence 
Square and to the Curtis editors. 

The great pillared entrance of the Curtis 
building leads into a reception hall which 
is now more impressive than ever. Hidden 
lights have been installed around the great 
inlaid panel called “The Dream Garden,” 
and each flower stands out as if it were 
real. To one side is a new showcase which 
displays old copies of the Curtis magazines; 
The Saturday Evening Post back through 
changes in name, size, and appearance to 
Ben Franklin’s day; Ladies’ Home Journal 
back to the time when a reader’s mistake 
added the word “Home” to the title. 

A leisurely air seems to pervade the of- 
fices of the Journal. But a visitor soon no- 
tices that every single person is working 
hard. The Journal staff is large and well- 
trained. For this reason, the editors are in 
a position to help talented newcomers. 
They work with writers who show signs of 
promise, suggesting rewrites and ways of 
handling stories. They have bought eight 
or nine stories from new contributors this 
year, and many short articles from free 
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lancers. Stories in the Journal by new- 
comers are clearly labelled: “The Journal 
Presents — —.” Not only do the Journal 
editors work closely with writers by mail, 
but they like to work with teachers of pro- 
fessional writing classes and with college 
students through their English departments. 

In general, needs and requirements are 
about the same as last year. But keep 
your viewpoint up-to-date. The Journal 
must be timely in its thinking to keep its 
place with millions of readers. Very few 
short shorts are bought, because few have 
body enough to fit here. Contributors had 
best stick to the usual 17 to 20-page manu- 
script for fiction, 12 to 15 pages for short 
articles. A high standard is maintained for 
novels, but the editors would be delighted 
to find a good first novel. The novel Quality, 
published two years ago in the Journal and 
later turned into the movie Pinky, was a 
first novel. 

Elizabeth McFarland is the editor who 
handles poetry and the short quotes in the 
back of the book. Poems of 8 to 12 lines 
have the best chance, but everything is read 
carefully. The basic rate is $3 a line, and 
it jumps to $4 after about 10 sales; later 
to $5, which is tops for most poets. The 
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brief quotations and original sayings bring 
$5 to $25, depending on length and other 
factors. 

The Sub-Deb Scoop will have a new edi- 
tor, beginning in January, 1951. She is Jean 
Weyl, who replaces Maureen Daly. This 
4-page magazine in newspaper-size goes out 
to the many teen-age clubs which the 
Journal has started all around the country. 
About three-fourths of the Scoop is staff 
work, but the short stories are usually 
bought from free lancers. This is a nice 
market for younger writers who are still 
closely in touch with teen-age interests. 
Top length is 1200 words. Payment is low, 
up to $25. Articles, too, are sometimes 
bought. They should be written in a light 
vein, and should deal with teen-age prob- 
lems of growing up, dating, personality. 
Lengths run 500 to 750 words. Pay is sel- 
dom over $15. An occasional 4-line poem 
(or not over 8 lines) might sell here if it is 
in light vein and appeals to the age group. 


The Saturday Evening Post 


The Saturday Evening Post does a splen- 
did job of keeping up with—or just ahead 
of—the average American. The editors do 
not want material connected with World 
War II. As for the present situation over- 
seas, there are five or six correspondents in 
Asia who take care of articles for the 
Post; the possibility of this background for 
fiction is still unsettled. But, on other sub- 
jects, the magazine is just as open to new 
writers as is Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
editorial staff is large and conscientious. 
New writers are constantly sought. 

Wrirer’s Dicest has carried a great 
deal of specific information about Post re- 
quirements lately, so for details turn to (1) 
“Ben Franklin Started Something” in the 
May, 1950, issue; (2) a long letter in the 
June, 1950, “Forum” from Ashley Halsey, 
Jr., giving requirements for back-of-the- 
book fillers. 

Peggy Dowst is poetry editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post as well as head of 
the first-reader department. She was mar- 
ried not long ago, so she’d rather be re- 
ferred to as Peggy Dowst Redman. Poets 
should note several important changes. No 


more poems in series are being used. Short 
poems are the rule. Seasonal material 
should now be submitted three months 
ahead of time. For instance, April poetry 
should be submitted in January, while 
poems with a general spring theme may be 
sent even earlier. Try to get your poems 
in three months ahead of the beginning of 
the season; that’s when they’ll have the best 
chance. 

The hundreds of poems that come in 
every week fall into patterns. According to 
Peggy Redman, a poet can almost assume 
that his idea is not new; therefore, aim 
should be to express the idea as freshly as 
possible. Let the meaning be absolutely 
clear. Avoid experimental verse, and don’t 
have great hopes for blank verse or free 
verse. Writers should not allow themselves 
to be discouraged by rejections. At least 
50 people made their first sales to the Post 
last year with poems. 


Country Gentleman 


At Country Gentleman there seems to be 
a trend toward the use of more picture 
stories. Half a dozen well-chosen photo- 
graphs can put over the how-to of a new 
process far better than thousands of words. 
The editors talk enthusiastically about the 
value of the camera to their market—and 
to many other markets. They suggest that 
free lancers learn to plan effective picture 
stories and to take good, well thought-out 
pictures. Too many writers are flooding the 
markets with text pieces, while openings for 
picture stories go begging. Professional pho- 
tographers are too busy to scout around for 
jobs and ideas. But young free lancers 
could build fine careers with stories of this 
type. The editors here will be glad to help 

(Continued on page 41) 
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he Good Life 


Irma and Rocky Kalish received 
Romance Western as a wedding 
present and edit it from the 
dinette of their California 
apartment and from the beach. 








NotrHiInc—not even the editors’ honey- 
moon—can keep a magazine from going to 
press. Two years ago, Irma and Rocky 
Kalish were married in New York, then 
rushed out to California to meet a dead- 
line on Romance Western—their unusual 
wedding present. 

What does a publisher do when one of 
his most capable editors gets married and 
moves 3000 miles away from home base? 
Harry Steeger, of Popular Publications, had 
the answer. He let Irma take her maga- 
zine with her—that’s how Romance West- 
ern came to be the only Western pulp 
edited in the West. 

Irma had been editing the book for only 
a short time and the move was unprece- 
dented, but, as Harry Steeger says, “Irma 
and Rocky are a couple of smart kids. 
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When you stop to think of it, it could be 
a gargantuan headache to have a book 
scheduled from New York, printed and dis- 
tributed from Indiana, and edited from 
California. 

“That it isn’t, is as complete a tribute 
as I can pay to the editor. When we started, 
the idea of isolating one of our 38 maga- 
zines and operating it by remote control 
seemed to be asking for trouble. Actually, 
there’s been no trouble at all. Manuscripts 
submitted to RWR are read, screened and 
accepted in Los Angeles, vouchered, illus- 
trated and paid for in New York. The 
Kalish team reads galleys and foundry 
proofs, corrects them, and mails them 
straight to the printer.” 

Steeger talks affectionately of Irma: “She 
was one of the most brilliant editorial peo- 








‘le we ever had in our N. Y. office. Irma 
sed to write one or two stories a week, 
nd accomplish all her editorial work be- 
les. But her genius for doing things ex- 
rtly doesn’t end there. When she and 
Rocky were in New York last spring, they 
ought with them the happiest baby girl 
ve ever seen. She sat in our office for 
an hour or two and never cried once. She'll 
make a good author some day.” 

Baby Nancy may be an embryo author, 
but Mama and Papa are working at the 
trade regularly. More than half of their 
income comes from the love, Western, and 
sports stories they sell to other editors. 
S of their pieces are done on assign- 
ment, some on spec. They get rejection 
slips, but they keep on writing. Irma says 


she’d still free lance if her editing job paid 
“ten times as much.” 

Although most Western pulps concen- 
trate on stories of the old West, RW uses 
stories with a modern flair. “Blood and 
guts” don’t go here. For this magazine, 
the girl should be aggressive, the complica- 
tions should come through romantic action, 
and the climax should be kisses. Most 
stories are rejected because, as Irma puts 
it, “They’re not for us,” or they’re in the 
first person, which is taboo in RW, or the 
writing is just bad. Remembering her own 
disappointments, Irma tries to reject con- 
structively. Here’s a note she wrote to an 
author who submitted a “not quite”: 

“You have the makings of a good story 
in‘Jackpot on Love,” which is enclosed 


From his penthouse office, Harry Steeger, president of Popular Publications, talks long 
distance to Irma about a proposed change in the title of Romance Western. They 
both vote for the change, and Irma’s book becomes Romance Western Roundup. 











herewith, but somehow, it fails to come off. 

“The gambling angle is kind of bad. We 
don’t object to a character gambling- 
whether he be hero or villain—just as long 
as the gambling contributes to the progress 
of the story, or makes for better delineation 
of character. However, in “Jackpot on 
Love,” it doesn’t hold water that Steve 
would gamble away his fortune on a few 
passes of the dice. You haven’t prepared 
the reader for that sort of person, and so 
the whole story angle lacks conviction. 

“The inheritance angle smacks of being 
contrived, coming as it does out of a clear 
blue Western sky. You haven’t prepared 
the reader for it and thus it’s too con- 
venient a way to bring in the money. In- 
heritances, while not exactly a taboo with 
us, are on our Highly Improbable for 
Reader Identification List. 

“Sherry Travers, of the blond hair, 
creamy skin and sky-blue Cadillac conver- 
tible, never enters the story again after her 
provocative appearance. And she did start 
off as though she were going to be a de- 
cidedly interesting complication. You cer- 
tainly whetted our appetite so that we were 
on the lookout for her again—as a menace. 
But that was her one and only bid for 
infamy. 

“At the end, too, Lindy’s little accident 
is definitely anti-climactical. After every- 
thing is straightened out, all the problems 
are resolved, and girl has boy, etc.—why 
toss in the added fillip of having her fall 
on her head? It’s slapstick stuff and de- 
tracts from what should have been the 
ending. 

“Sounds like a lot wrong, we know. Per- 
haps some time you'll care to work it over 
again.” 

Harry Steeger seems to have nailed down 
Irma and Rocky’s most admirable accom- 
plishment. Talking about his West Coast 
editors on a cold, gray day in the East, he 
said ruefully, “The idea of working in sun- 
ny California and drawing a pay check 
from New York has a touch of genius about 
it. They’re a couple of smart kids.” 
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Irma and Rocky lead a literary double life and love it. They buy 

or reject manuscripts for their own magazine and they pound out stories 
for other Popular pulps. They even have a screen play making the 
rounds. It hasn’t sold yet, but Rocky says it can’t miss. 








Do they want to have lunch at the Brown Derby? One of their authors, 
Jackie Coogan’s brother Bobby, pays the bill. Besides playing in the 
Joe Palooka series, Coogan writes pulp stories under various names. 

The gal on the right is Catherine Williams, who works with Coogan. 
Silent onlooker is, of course, Frederic March. 
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The Kalish living room is often a gathering place for L.A. 
Above, left to right, are Noreen Gammill, who’s often 
featured in RW; Irma; Aleen Leslie, author of ““A Date With 

Judy”; pulp writer Charlotte Theil and her husband Sid, currently 

doing a screen adaptation of one of his own novels; and Rocky. 


writers. 


Romance Western is edited in the dinette of the 
Kalish apartment. The editors work day or 
night, sometimes both. They do their own 
writing after the baby is asleep. Irma suggests a 
beginning for a plot, Rocky translates it into 

a lead, and they bat the action and dialogue 
back and forth until they have a story. They sell 
to the entire pulp field except RW. 


Photographs by Lou Jacobs, Jr. 
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A graduate of N.Y.U., 29-year-old Rocky instigated the 
move to California. With Irma, he has knocked out a 
musical comedy, a novel, a screen play, and innumerable 
stories. His hobby is writing popular song lyrics. He has 
about 50 tunes to his credit, and some of them are getting 
around. But it’s a tough business; the music publishers 

aren’t putting out the welcome mat for Rocky. 





At the age of 14 months, Nancy is fascinated by the 
typewriter. She likes to jam the keys together. “Irm”’ has 
had more experience as an editor than as a mother. She 
was Harry Steeger’s secretary when she was promoted to 
editor of RW in April, 1948. She says: “The editorial 
day starts with the opening of the mail—about 20 letters 
and manuscripts. We enter each story in a schedule book, 
with the title, date, and name of author.” 
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California sunshine is irresistible. Irma and Rocky take advantage of it 
either in their backyard or down at the beach near Santa Monica. 
Above, Mrs. Anne Erlich, local writer, tries to sell them a story. Below, 
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work out ideas. They don’t believe that 
a writer needs a lot of expensive equip- 
ment in order to make a stab at picture 
stories. 

Much of the material for Country Gen- 
tleman must be discussed with the editors, 
since the magazine is so specialized. The 
best lengths for articles are from 1500 to 
3,000 words. Payment may be anywhere 
from $250 to $750. For fiction, rural set- 
tings are favored though not required. 
Serials are usually done by name writers. 
But the shorter lengths, 1500 to 5500 words, 
are open to anyone. Love themes are al- 
ways welcome. Payment is in line with 
that on The Post and Journal. 


The “Country Gentlewoman” section of 
the magazine uses a great deal of short 
feature material from free lancers, as well 
as staff copy. A good idea is necessary, 
something practical yet fresh, especially an 
idea which can be worked out graphically. 
Feature articles include anything of in- 
terest to the rural woman, either on prac- 
tical home living or on successfully accom- 
plished community projects. From 600 to 
1,000 words should be sufficient for a well- 
planned, short feature which emphasizes 
the “what” and “how.” Mrs. Trudy Dye 
is editor of this section. Robert Reed is 
editor of the Country Gentleman. 


Two More Curtis Books 


The three big-circulation Curtis maga- 
zines, as well as Sub-Deb Scoop, are all in 
the Curtis Building, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5. The other two Curtis books, 
Holiday and Jack and Jill, are housed in 
the Penn-Mutual Building on the south 
side of Independence Square, but manu- 
scripts may be sent to the above address. 


The long features in Holiday are almost 
invariably planned far in advance, particu- 
larly those which make use of seasonal 
photographs that must be taken the previ- 
ous year. But occasionally the short features 
come in in the mail. Fiction is the new 
feature in Holiday since last report. There 
is as yet no “Holiday formula,” however. 





It’s impossible to predict what might go. 
The editors have bought very serious pieces 
and humorous ones. If a good Western 
tale came in, they might “love it.” Or they 
might go for a good reflective piece about 
the South Sea Islands or about South 
Brooklyn, or for a story with a lot of action. 
They just don’t know yet. Lengths run 
from 3,000 to 7,000 words; “a good story” 
is the thing. For purposes of make-up, up 
to 5,000 words is best. Rates of payment 
are very good here. Ted Patrick is the 
editor of Holiday. 

The staff on Jack and Jill is very small, 
and the budget limited, for this book car- 
ries no advertising. It’s a handsome maga- 
zine for small children, which appears also 
in a strangely colorless Braille edition. Story 
lengths have been raised somewhat; the 
top length for short stories or for serial 
installments is now 2400 words. Otherwise, 
requirements are about the same as last 
year. The editor, Mrs. Ada Campbell Rose, 
recently got out a new leaflet about Jack 
and jill’s needs. If you want to write for 
this magazine, by all means ask for a leaf- 
let and study it carefully. 


Farm Journal 


Largest of all farm publications, Farm 
Journal fills a labyrinth of offices in a neat 
red-brick building on old Washington 
Square. At present, the editors are thinking 
about what farm people do for entertain- 
ment or fun, and are looking for pieces 
about successful fun planning on either the 
family or the community level. They be- 
lieve that farmers get around today far 
more than in the past, that they are better 
educated, have more community interests, 
and know more about art, music, and cul- 
tural subjects. The editors want a magazine 
which keeps up with the farmers. 


Only one piece of fiction is used in an 
issue. The length averages 3500 words. 
Top rates are paid here, which means the 
editors can be choosy. A farm setting is not 
necessary. But characters should be some- 
what familiar to readers, and must be 
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Author’s Prerogative 


Manuscript sent. 

Too late to repent 
Hackneyed expressions ; 
Obscure impressions ; 
Inadequate plot; 
What not? 


Check in the mail? 
SALE! 

Masterful telling! 
Worthy of selling! 


Shirley Lundgren 





wholesome. Action and plot are wanted, 
usually with a romance. Avoid triangle 
stories, and the risque or “Si Perkins” types. 
Pear] L. Patterson is the fiction editor. 

As to articles, some are worked up by 
staff members, some come from special 
correspondents, and some from free lancers. 
Experience stories of farmers or farm com- 
munities are welcome; new agricultural re- 
search results; technical farm material in 
lengths from 800 to 1200 words. The big 
need is for practical how-to subjects of 300 
to 500 words on any phase of farm work 
or life. “The Farmer’s Wife” section uses 
short material on making work easier for 
the women, the home more attractive, fam- 
ily life smoother and happier. Rates on 
acceptance are highest in the field, the 
amount depending on length, importance, 
amount of work needed, and pictures used. 
Carroll P. Streeter is managing editor. The 
address is Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pennsylvania. 


The Triangle Publications 


Triangle Publications in Philadelphia in- 
clude three magazines: Official Detective, 
Gags, and Today. These are in the same 
building with The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
also Annenberg owned, at 400 North Broad 
Street, 30. 

Official Detective keeps to a straight, 
steady course with H. A. Keller at the 
editorial helm. Story lengths are 5,000 to 
7,000 words. Cases must be as timely as 
possible and first-rate detective work and 
facts are stressed here. No fillers or depart- 
ments. Checks are fast. The basic rate is 
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24% cents a word on acceptance; $5 for 
pictures on publication. Keller also writes 
the radio show, Official Detective, which 
consistently has a high rating as a sustain- 
ing program. That one-case magazine, 
Tragedy of the Month, was tried out for six 
issues, but was dropped. 


In the next office Del Poore wrestles 
with the job of picking out 175 cartoons 
every month for Gags. This is the best 
market from the standpoint of the number 
of cartoons used. Payment is still at $10, 
but checks go out fast. Note that this edi- 
tor does not buy separate gags. The whole 
appearance of Gags has been greatly im- 
proved since the format was changed to 
the smaller, standard size. 

The Sunday newspaper magazine, Today, 
offers a wide variety of material, but it has 
a very limited circulation. Arch Luther 
handles the magazine. Fiction and some 
articles are bought from free lancers. The 
novel has been dropped. So the fiction con- 
sists of two short stories each week, in 
lengths from 4,000 to 5,000 words. Avoid 
crime, mystery, and personal scandal sto- 
ries. Payment for fiction varies consider- 
ably. A variety of articles are used, but 
query on subjects first. Lengths may run 
about 900 words. Humorous verses in very 
short lengths, especially quatrains, are 
bought occasionally; also humor pieces of 
about 200 words. 


Other Philadelphia Magazines 


Etude — “The Music Magazine” — has 
looked very lively and modern of late, both 
outside and in. Articles seem to be more 
lively, and the rates of payment are much 
better. Features run 1800 to 2,000 words; 
shorter articles of about 200 words are used 
as fillers. All material must be of interest 
to musicians, and if anything technical is 
discussed, detail must be accurate. Payment 
runs about 3 cents and up now, on publica- 
tion. There is also a market here for car- 
toons relating to music. Etude is still owned 
by the Theodore Presser Company, but 
editorial offices are in Bryn Mawr, Pa. John 
Briggs is editor. 

A very localized market is to be found in 
Philadelphia Magazine, which is published 
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but Mirror 
is a newspaper 
Nore 


Her mirror helps a lady to look her best. 
But her Mirror keeps a gal informed. And 
which one is meant, all depends on 
whether a capital or a lower-case initial 
is used, 

The use of an upper- or a lower-case 
initial makes all the difference in the 
meaning when you have occasion to refer 
to our product by its friendly abbreviation 
Coke. With a lower-case “‘c,” it’s some- 
thing else entirely. 


Coke is a proper name—just like the 
name of a newspaper. As such, it warrants 
a capital initial always. Also, Coke is a 
trade-mark along with Coca-Cola. 


mirror is a looking glass 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





And good practice requires the owner of 
a trade-mark to protect it diligently. That's 
why we ask you to write it with a capital 
“C.” We think you'll agree that our 
request is logical and reasonable. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 
























in cooperation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce to promote the interests of the vari- 
ous commercial and industrial enterprises 
in the Greater Philadelphia area. A busi- 
ness magazine, the book uses no fiction. The 
market is open for local articles and pic- 
ture articles on subjects related to Phila- 
delphia. Maybe four pieces a month are 
bought, and the average price is low. 
(Many suitable publicity pieces can be ob- 
tained free for this sort of publication.) 
There is a new editor, Mrs. Vance Bushnell 
Clough. (The name is pronounced like 
“cloud” without the “d.”) The magazine 
has pepped up a lot and is making a profit. 
(17th and Sansom Sts., 3.) 


Frontiers is a magazine of natural history, 
issued five times a year by The Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 1900 Race Street, 3. The 
editors want natural history articles of 1800 
to 2,000 words. Familiarize yourself with 
this interesting little magazine first, then 
query about your idea. Payment is a cent 
a word and up, on publication. McCready 
Huston is the editor. 


Commercial America Export Magazine 
is the new title of what used to be Com- 
mercial America. The policy here was 
changed considerably about eight months 
ago, and an entirely new staff appointed. 
The present editor is Lloyd Kopell. Ma- 
terial is now highly specialized. Staff-pre- 
pared or from regular correspondents, it is 
concerned with the export field. Distribu- 





The Poet 


Most editors pay by the word 
But some, as you’ve probably heard, 
Pay by the line. 

That 

Suits 

Me 

Just 

Fine, 

But 

My 

Poems 

Look 

Rather 

Absurd. 

Wm. Bender, Jr. 





tion of the magazine is entirely outside the 
U. S., except for copies to advertising agen- 
cies. The book is trying to show other 
countries what American industry is doing 
to promote good will and good business 
relations abroad. Pictures are important 
here. A correspondent is needed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Queries should go to the 
editor. (34th Street below Spruce, 3.) 


Syndicate 


Ledger Syndicate (321 South 4th St., 6) 
has made little change in its requirements 
during the past year. But the editor, George 
F. Kearney, complains that people still keep 
sending in fiction and poetry which have 
absolutely no market here. Columns must 
be exceptional, really unique, in order to 
compete with material being written by 
authorities and experts. And there is just 
no place at all for “soulful stuff.” Really 
funny ideas for cartoons or comic strips will 
be considered. Payment has not changed: 
50 percent of net. 


Greeting Card Verse Markets 


The Keating Company (22nd and Mar- 
ket Sts., 3) buys verse for Christmas, birth- 
day, and general occasions. Short lengths, 
especially 4 lines, are preferred. And pay- 
ment is at the usual basic rate of 50 cents 
a line. 

The Rose Greeting Card Company (24th 
and Bainbridge Sts., 46) seems to be most 
cordial to free lancers. Although buying for 
special occasions may be more or less con- 
centrated at the appropriate times of year, 
Mel Hirsch, the editor, will buy especially 
good verse whenever it comes in. A 4-line 
verse has the best chance, but outstanding 
prose greetings, ideas for cards and art work 
are considered for purchase. Each greeting 
should contain a definite wish. Holiday, 
birthday (straight and relations), everyday 
and all-occasion subjects are considered. 
And the preference here is for light verse 
and clever ideas, not for heavy or overly 
sentimental stuff. Payment is 50 cents a 
line, and very prompt. 


(To be concluded next month. Market listings 
for Philadelphia book publishers, trade publica- 
tions, and religious publishing houses will run in 
the December issue of WritEer’s DicEsT.) 
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— Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material 
most interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less than *6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) some writers are earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Graduates Are Succeeding YOU LEARN AT HOME 


To learn how Palmer training may help you, 
Post Writer Praises Palmer nd for free 40- -page book, “The Art of Writing 
Let me assure you that my Salable Stories,” which gives details on Palmer's 
sale of a story, “The Outer Limit’ unique method of home training for highest pay 
to Saturday Evening Post will in all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
make no difference in my at-  teries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles. 
titude toward studying your “The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
course — except, if possible, to stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
make me work harder. Even aside —or it may be worth real money to you. 
ee though I am still studying it, No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today. 
I feel that I have already bene- ss 
fited from your course of instruction. You people Palmer Institute of Authorship 
yn wonderful —e = ye sa out and un- 
er’ a important facts of fiction writing. big H 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: "Mr. Since 917 
Member, National A 
Home Study Council 


Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS) 
Thanks Palmer for Success 

“What can Palmer training give me? I asked — aromas 9p ho etl 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the Hollywood 28, California 
answer: already my articles have sold to Reader’s 


P uthors 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Journal, and others. Your F R & = 50 N. oS - ~ 


instructors give invaluable help.”—Mrs. Katha- beet ? Hollywood om a oe J- -~ ” 

me free ie Art of Writing Salable 
rine Benion, Milton, Pa. preere, which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 


Student Wins $100 Prize for Short Story 3: (/°**°"™ “i"" 


pn GEE 


“As a result of bad health, I’ve been unable to Miss 
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work for two years, and this is the first money I’ve EMD a ivcntnvncnesscitine ai daiare wbtgdans tiakebalebat een aii 
carned in that time. This reward would have been "ee th EN ee Aenea Ae Zone.... State........ 
impossible without Palmer’s splendid instruction.’ Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 








—Tom L. Huron, Fort Myers, Fla. 

















FirsT ANNOUNCEMENTS of the changes at 
McCall’s seemed to indicate that an up- 
heaval of considerable proportion was un- 
der way. Now it appears that the change 
was in editorial personnel only and that the 
general policy is due for but a slight ad- 
justment. 

More picture stories on general subjects 
of interest to women will be used. There 
will be some increase in the amount of 
Hollywood material carried in McCall’s. 
The magazine has opened an office in Hol- 
lywood, with John W. (Pete) Dailey in 
charge. Everyone is fascinated by the 
movies, and women especially like to know 
what goes on in the movie capital. The 
material gathered out there will be of the 
type suited for a woman’s magazine, not 
of the type suited to the usual fan maga- 
zine. 

There seems to be a definite trend toward 
more articles and less fiction in McCall's. 
Writers should query the editor first, with 
an outline of the idea and how it might be 
handled. There is a market for good, short 
human-interest pieces which would appeal 
to women. The editors are also interested 
in sound medical and psychological pieces. 

Fiction will, of course, continue to be an 
important feature in McCail’s, with Betty 
Parsons Ragsdale in charge. Condensed 
complete novels will be used from time to 
time, preceding their publication in hard- 
cover form. Short stories will be in de- 
mand. But the editors are tired of stories 
built around horrible experiences, stories 
with a depressing mood. Stories should 
give readers a feeling of optimism or the 
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impression that they have been helped in 
some way. 

A writer need not be a big by-line writer 
in order to have his material read sym- 
pathetically here. But he does need a good 
idea which will stand out in a big-time 
magazine. Payment continues to be on a 
level with the top markets. The amount 
depends on many factors besides the repu- 
tation of the author. Queries and material 
for McCall’s Magazine should be addressed 
to 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

New additions to the McCall staff in- 
clude Estelle Lane who has been appointed 
fashion editor and Dolly Reed who has 
been made beauty editor. 

Redbook’s change of policy—to a maga- 
zine for the younger group—has proved 
successful. Now that the policy, started last 
summer when Wade Nichols took over the 
editorship, is firmly set, requirements re- 
main much the same. A short short is used 
each month in lengths from 1200 to 1300 
words. Some of those used have been 
bought out of the unsolicited mail. The 
same is true of the short story lengths, 2500 
to 5,000 words, which are always in de- 
mand. 

The unsolicited manuscripts are getting 
more careful reading than ever before in 
this magazine’s history. Within the past few 
months four stories have been bought out 
of the unsolicited mail, in addition to a 
number of “Firsts.” Redbook receives be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 manuscripts a month. 
Even so, the proportion of purchases from 
new writers and from among unsolicited 
manuscripts is decidedly high. 
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Payment is in line with that on the big 
magazines. Address manuscripts and queries 
to 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. Lilian 
Kastendike is the fiction editor; William 
Allison handles articles. 

The new five-cent magazine to be dis- 
tributed through groceries which are mem- 
bers of the Super Market Institute is almost 
on a working basis. Offices for Better Liv- 
ing have been moved to the 10th floor of 
230 Park Avenue, just above the editorial 
offices of the McCall Corp. magazines. The 
McCall Corp. owns the controlling interest 
in Better Living, although the editorial set- 
up is separate. The new magazine does 
have the advantage of using the McCall 
kitchens and laboratories. 

This Park Avenue building is just back 
of Grand Central Terminal. Park Avenue 
can be sensational even in mid-afternoon. 
Within a single block, walking north, I 
passed a group of debs loaded with exotic 
orchids, a dark-skinned gentleman clad in 
an Asiatic long-coated white suit and a 
bright pink turban, and a lady with vivid 
purple hair entering the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Lawrence Spivak’s new Detective: Maga- 
zine of True Crime Stories came out as 
scheduled. It looks very similar to his 
Ellery Qlueen’s Mystery Magazine and 
should appeal to readers who like a good 
factual crime story but loathe the blatancy 
of the usual fact-detective. The address is 
570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

The Magazine of Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, also published by Spivak, got off 
to an excellent start and will go from a 
quarterly to a bi-monthly with the Decem- 
ber issue. The proportion of original ma- 
terial is greater now, and payment for 
original fiction is better, too. Reprints are 
paid for at about half the rates paid for 
originals. All manuscripts for this publica- 
tion should be sent to Co-editors Anthony 
Boucher and J. Francis McComas on the 
West Coast, at 2643 Dana Street, Berkeley 
4, Calif. 

Macfadden’s Master Detective has ap- 
peared in its new pocket format, definitely 
“neat, not gaudy” in appearance. It is al- 
most entirely reprints now. John Shuttle- 
worth edits. 

The Capp Enterprises and all their ma- 








HOW TO BREAK INTO THE 


writing 
business 


WRITING | 
WRITING say 


A practical guide to 
the technique of < 
magazine writing, 

the literary market, and the 
business problems of authors. 


By SCOTT MEREDITH 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT COVERS EVERY 
PHASE OF THE WRITING BUSINESS 
If you want to write—and sell what you write 
—this book can help you. In it the president 
of one of the country’s largest literary 
agencies shows you how it’s done, His hon- 
est, down-to-earth advice takes you through 
all the paces of successful writing, from the 
initial urge, through plotting, styling and 
titling, to actual marketing and contracting. 
WRITE WHAT WILL SELL 
SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 
WRITING To SELL is packed with inside infor- 
mation on market requirements and mag- 
azine practice, The author shows you how 
to conjure up enough plots to keep your- 
self turning out successful stories, He in- 
troduces you to the basic pattern plot of 
all salable fiction, He gives you practical 
pointers on dialogue, characterization and 
style. He describes the needs and machinery 
of a modern magazine and tells you what 
happens when your story reaches an edi- 
torial office, And you'll learn how this infor- 

mation can help you sell what you write, 


FACTS about WRITING you need to know 
How most writers break into writing, and 
how you can * The major fields open to you 
—and the advantages or disadvantages of 
each * What editors buy * How to get 
ideas for stories * The basic pattern under- 
lying all successful fiction * What the right 
—and wrong-—title can do for your story 
© How and when to revise * Where to go 
with your completed story ° Contracts, 
rights, and other legal matters * Things 
to remember when you begin the job of 
writing to sell 

EXAMINE IT 10 DAYS FREE 
Send for a copy of WRITING TO SELL and 
study it for ten days. If at the end of that 
time you are not completely satisfied that 
it can help you, return it and pay nothing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33rd St.,N.Y.16 | 
Gentlemen: Please send me WRITING TO 
SELL for 10 ys’ free examination. | 

| Within that time I will remit $2.75, plus 
a few cents mailing charges, or return 
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gazines, comics, etc., have collected them- 
selves in one set of offices on the third floor 
at 17 East 45th Street, N.Y. 17. Their 
new publication, Why—the Magazine of 
Popular Psychology, looks like an interest- 
ing little book, which lives up fairly well 
to its pre-publication notices. After a few 
awkward details are cleared up, the 
publishers should have a smart looking 
magazine. Writers should find it an excel- 
lent storehouse of information which they 
can use in their writing, especially in build- 
ing and motivating fictional characters. 
Why is well worth the two bits it costs. 
Lawrence C. Goldsmith is the editor, Elliott 
A. Caplin, the publisher. 

Fiction House has announced another 
new pulp: Two Science-Adventure Books 
Magazine. Though reprint novels were 
used for the first issues, the market is open 
for originals from 40,000 up to 55,000 
words. These should be stories in the 
science field told with a good strong ad- 
venture angle. Payment is about a cent 
a word, sometimes more, depending on 
length and interest, and promptly on ac- 
ceptance. The first issue came out in Oc- 
tober. The magazine is a quarterly, sell- 
ing at 25 cents. The address is 130 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 

Popular Publications has made a number 
of changes in its line-up of pulps, includ- 
ing the addition of two new titles. Detective 
Fiction, one of the titles bought from the 
old Munsey outfit, is now being revived as 
a magazine of detective stories with Harry 
Widmer as editor. It is to be a monthly 
and the first issue will be dated December. 

The market is open for several lengths 
of fiction. Most needed now is the 10,000- 
word novelette. But shorts of 3500 to 5,000 
words will also be used, as well as occa- 
sional short shorts. These should be crime- 
adventure stories with strong suspense and 
considerable woman interest. There is also 





Parents—Free Lance Style 


Little Patsy—two today. 

Smarter, cuter in every way. 

I wonder what the Post will pay 

For the first bright thing she’s 
sure to say! 

Andrew L. McCaskey 








a market for fact articles of about 1500 
words; no longer than 2,000. The editor 
likes oddities on crime, outstanding cases of 
detective work, ironical situations in which 
the criminal outsmarts himself. 


On this and on all the Popular pulps, 
the rate of pay starts at a cent a word base, 
and is on acceptance. The address: 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. All pulps of 


this group sell for 25 cents now. 


10 Story Western, also under the direc- 
tion of Harry Widmer, has been cut back 
to a bi-monthly, and needs more of the 
shorter lengths, 2500 to 4,000 words. 


A new pulp title has been added to the 
magazines which Ejler Jakobsson handles 
for Pop. Pubs.: Western Story Roundup. 
This is a bi-monthly, its first issue dated 
February. For this book the editor wants 
fairly good material; stories not of the slam- 
bang type, but more adult. Stories should 
work out a reasonably adult problem with- 
in an action frame. Off-trail stories will be 
considered. Lengths vary from the short 
short to shorts of about 5,000 words. Novel- 
ettes run between 10,000 and 15,000. Some 
in-between lengths are bought, even though 
there are few places in the make-up for the 
7,500 or 8,000-word story. 

15 Western Tales will shift to bi-monthly 
publication with its December issue. Stories 
for this magazine follow the same gen- 
eral pattern as those for Western Story 
Roundup, but there is more variety in the 
contents of the book. Pay begins at a cent 
a word. Some Western verse can be used 
here, mostly in lengths to fit a page or a 
‘two-page spread. The verse should be of 
the ballad or story type. Payment is 25 
cents a line, on acceptance. 
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Super Science Stories, also edited by 
Ejler Jakobsson, can use verse within its 
particular field. Lengths may be as short 
as a quatrain or as long as a 2-page spread. 
Payment is 25 cents a line. The magazine 
is always in need of short stories. These 
may run up to 7,000 words, but about 
5,000 is preferable. Short shorts fit in also. 


New Love, edited by Peggy Graves, is 
now a bi-monthly. Romance Western, 
edited by Irma Kalish on the West Coast, 
has lengthened its title to Romance West- 
ern Roundup. For this magazine, manu- 
scripts should be sent to 1847 S. Kelton 
Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Three titles have been dropped from the 
active list at Popular Publications: 15 Mys- 
tery Stories, All-Story Western, and A. 
Mernitt’s Fantasy Magazine. Except for the 
one magazine noted above, all the Popu- 
lar Publications receive manuscripts at 205 


East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Florence Smith Vincent has replaced 
Marie Stark as editor of My Baby, one 
of the Shaw Publications. She was woman’s 
page editor of the World-Telegram and of 
the Sun, was on the editorial staff of 
Parents’ Magazine, and wrote books for 
children and radio programs. 


Material for My Baby will deal with the 
younger ages now, preferably with children 
up to three years. Most wanted are short 
articles from parents themselves on experi- 
ences with the birth, training and other 
problems of their small children. Articles 
involving medical information must come 
from writers with authority to speak. Pic- 
tures of children should include only pic- 
tures of very young ones, under 3 years. 
The top length for articles will probably 
continue at 1500 words, with shorter pieces 
preferred. Payment is on publication, and 
has been from 2 to 4 cents a word. Ad- 
dress: My Baby, 53 East 34th Street. 


Park East, the magazine of fashionable 
New York, has made further changes in its 
staff. Iles Brody, editorial director, has 
left; so has Florence Fore, managing edi- 
tor. Clyde Newstrand is now managing 
editor. 

George Wiswell is doing a fine job as 


editor, and the magazine shows a definite 











WRITE IN COMFORT! 


PULLS OVER SOFA OR EASY CHAIR 
COLLAPSE AND CARRY ANYWHERE 





SIMPLE i 
ADJUSTMENT fio) Patent 
TO ANY SS ae Applied 
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ANGLE \ or 


Perfect reach and vision for typing or 
longhand, while you sit in comfort. A 
beautiful piece of furniture with mahog- 
any or white walnut table top. Built with 
precision of boat builders. 


$28.50 Freight Paid 
SOUTH WIND BOAT COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 4385, Caroline Station, Mobile, Alabama 








SALES’ EXPERIENCE? 





We have it! That is why we are making sales 
for our writers. That is why writers stay with 
us. Let us show you, too, how we can sell 
your story, novel, book or article! Our per- 
sonal, prompt, efficient services, in the heart 
of the publishing center, have been praised for 
15 years. 

To make it possible for you to try our services, 
we have reduced our fees for a limited period 
only. 

Send $2.50, minimum, for each script up to 
3,000 words—and 75c more for each addi- 
tional M, if longer. Because of publishers’ 
demands for novels, we are compelled to 
make a concession. 

Send $4 with each novel. Prompt sale or 
honest report. Commission: 10%. 

Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales—and no fees for estab- 
lished writers. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau St. — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 

















pick-up in interest and, I understand, in 
circulation figures. The book has a lively 
and sophisticated air. “It’s not an imita- 
tion of any other magazine,” say the edi- 
tors, “but it might grow to be a competi- 
tor.” At present it is distributed chiefly in 
New York, Westchester, and Long Island. 
Lengths have increased, and stories can 
now be considered up to 3500 words. Ar- 
ticles average 2,000 words and should, in 
most instances, include photos. Subject 
matter does not necessarily center around 
New York, but it should be of interest to 
New Yorkers. Be sure to study a copy of 
the magazine before you submit material. 
Address: 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
Theatre Arts has a new editor, Sally 
Deutsch. She was formerly managing edi- 
tor and takes the place of Charles Mac- 











“Hurry, dear. The Waltons will be here in 20 minutes.” 





Arthur who resigned. Address: 130 West 
56th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Aero Digest, which was published by the 
late Frank Tichenor, has been sold to the 
Lincoln Press. of Washington, D. C. The 
new owners will maintain the monthly’s 
present corporate set-up, known as the 
Aeronautical Digest Publishing Corp. The 
business staff is remaining in New York 
for the present. But the editorial staff has 
moved to Washington. Fred Hamlin is the 
new president and editor. The New York 
office was at 515 Madison Avenue. 

The Howland Magazine Company, 415 
Lexington Avenue, has gone out of busi- 
ness. This company published four “minia- 
ture” magazines: Photo News, Studio Stars, 
Girls Magazine, and Men’s Magazine. 
There was no great interest in such small 
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magazines, and newsstands couldn’t give 
them enough room to attract buyers. 

Avon Publishing Company has suspended 
its Sparkling Love Stories, but is going 
ahead in the science and fantasy fields. Out 

f This World Adventures continues as a 
bi-monthly. And the new one, 10 Story 
Fantasy, goes on sale this month, dated 
January, 1951. It’s in regular pulp format, 
selling at 25 cents. 

Requirements for 10 Story Fantasy were 
given in the August “Market Letter”: sto- 
ries on a higher literary level than those 
for Out of This World; variety of story 
types, including science-fiction, pure fan- 
tasy, weird, supernatural; lengths from 
1200 to 10,000 words; payment at a cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. The address: 
119 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. Donald 
Wollheim is the editor. 

The recent death from polio of Richard 
Lauterbach was a sad note for many in the 
publishing field. He had made a consider- 
able name for himself as foreign corre- 
spondent and writer about Russia, also as 
editor of 47 and other magazines. First im- 
pressions are often very strong, so it seems 
only a short while ago that I first inter- 
viewed him. He was managing editor of 
Golf then, and always a pleasant editor to 
talk to. 

While I was checking on the Philadel- 
phia markets this month, I found that the 
new David McKay Company, Inc., has set 
up offices in New York and is becoming an 
active publishing house once more. The 
old David McKay offices were long a fix- 
ture on the south side of Washington 
Square in Philadelphia. But in past years 
the company has not been doing much with 
new books. Last spring two men who were 
with Putnam’s for many years resigned and 
formed a new company to buy out the 
David McKay Co. and build it into an 
active publishing house. They were Ken- 
nett L. Rawson, president and editor of the 
new firm, and Quentin Bossi, vice-president 
and sales manager. The new offices are at 
225 Park Avenue. There is plenty of light 
and elbow room and a pleasant, modern 
air about the place. 

Adult and juvenile books are being car- 





zaKKeKaeKa Kaa KKK 
FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


THE VERBULARY 


GIVES YOU AT-A-GLANCE 
MEANINGS OF VERBS 


Section of a Typical 
Text Page: 






The Verbulary is a brand new 
invention for instantly and posi- 
tively defining the verb that best suits your 
thoughts. Here is a unique system of classification 
which enables you to explore every turning of 
your thought, to follow all its associations and 
connotations. It differs vastly from the diction- 
ary, thesaurus and synonym book in offering for 
first time a means of rapidly heat the 
nuances of meaning that distinguish one verb from 
all the others related to it. 
IDEAL FOR WRITERS, SPEAKERS AND STUDENTS 


The Verbulary is completely streamlined for 
modern-day usage. It offers a select list of verbs 
which concentrates on the most common verbs in 
the writer’s vocabulary. 

Add this informative veiume to your library 
today! Send only $1. postpaid. 


The VERBULARY CO., Inc. 


Dept, WD, 521 a tas 20 Ave. 
Brooklyn 1 
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SALES! Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE manuseripis are 
entitled to a fair chance 


Submitting them persistently to appropriate 
markets will provide that chance. 

As agents, we KNOW those markets and can 
eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
motion of all angles. 

That void between author and editor requires a 
sympathetic medium for discussion of your 
problems. 

Established writers on commission basis; others 
may start at the introductory rate of $3 for up 
to 4,000 words for material sent with inquiry. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for Information. 


Typing service ff desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 




















ried. The old McKay lines of game books 
and language books go on as before. The 
adult book department will gradually be 
enlarged to include both fiction and non- 
fiction. There is a department of religious 
books; the editor is Julie Kernan, formerly 
with Longmans, Green. Rose Dobbs is edi- 
tor in the juvenile department. Miss Dobbs, 
formerly head of the juvenile department 
at Coward, McCann, built up a list which 
was notable for its fine quality during her 
17 years with that firm. She’s petite and 
peppy, and fired with enthusiasm for her 
new job. 

The present juvenile list covers all ages, 
and emphasis is going to be on quality here. 
For the present, neither toy nor novelty 
books are planned, as printing costs are so 
high. The company will not go into the 
field of 25-cent books either. (The Little 
Golden Books seem to have that field cov- 
ered, though imitators continue to pop up 
on every side.) Because of high costs, pic- 
ture books must be distinctive, with sound 
text and fine art work, in order to be given 
consideration. 

For the 1951 list, Miss Dobbs wants good 
manuscripts for older boys and girls. There 
should be in the background some serious 
problem such as young people face in their 
daily lives. Writing must be adult. Stories 
must be well plotted, and the characters 
should act like real people. Study the books 
of Mina Lewiton and Phyllis Whitney for 
good examples in this age group. 

Rose Dobbs suggests that writers famili- 
arize themselves with juvenile books already 
published by various companies, either 
through local book stores and libraries, or 
by studying the catalogues of publishers. 
And she’d rather hear about your idea and 
its possibilities before getting your manu- 
script. The address: 225 Park Avenue. 

On the job at the new offices, Fanny 
Ellsworth tells me that Ranch Romances 





“TI Oughta Know” 


What makes the poor writer 
Go out and get crocked? 
It’s the script held two months; 
Returned marked: “Overstocked!” 
Dorothy McGrath Martin 
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is to be edited separately from the big line 
of Thrilling titles and that its own personal- 
ity will be kept. She is very much in the 
market for stories in all lengths. These 
include lead novelettes of about 15,000 
words; also novelettes of 12,000 to 13,000 
and shorter novelettes of 8,000 to 9,000. 
Shorts run up to 6,000 words, but shorter 
lengths are needed. Articles are used occa- 
sionally. These run to 2500 or 3,000 words, 
and should be authentic. All periods of 
Western life may be used as backgrounds, 
up to the present. Payment is a cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Miss Ellsworth or 
to Ranch Romances at 10 East 40th Street. 

Gallery, a magazine of the exhibition 
world, started publication recently. It will 
cover all types of art and give previews of 
the various major fine arts exhibits. The 
editorial office is at 129 East 74th Street. 

Pocket Western and Pocket Detective are 
two of the Trojan magazines which have 
lately been tried out in small format. The 
contents is about the same as that in the 
large pulps. The big need is for short sto- 
ries of 3,000 to 6,000 words. Payment is a 
cent a word, on acceptance. 

The comic sections have been dropped 
from the pulps at this house because they 
did not seem to help magazine sales. But 
the company is considering the comic field 
as a possibility. The editor, Adolphe Bar- 
reaux, has been in touch with artists who 
might handle comic work if there is a go- 
ahead signal. Manuscripts for the pulps 
should be addressed to Trojan Magazines, 
Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. (125 
East 46th Street, side entrance to same 
building, is also used.) 

Commentary is published by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, and is edited by 
Elliot E. Cohen. This monthly uses one 
piece of fiction in each issue and poetry of 
literary quality. Articles are mostly on Jew- 
ish affairs anywhere in the world: political, 
religious, economic, etc. The editors prefer 
meaty material rather than special lengths. 
Most of the articles run from 4,000 to 6,000 
words. Payment on these is $150. Other 
lengths are paid proportionately — all on 
acceptance. Fiction is usually from 2500 to 
4,000 words. 
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An Editor Speaks His Mind... 


DROPPED in on a well-known editor recently. We discussed scripts 
which are almost salable. He mourned the number of excellent 
manuscripts rejected for minor defects in construction or technique. 


“Frank, we just don’t have the time or manpower to handle scripts 
which are not quite up to editorial standards,” he said. 

There, in a sentence, is the most pathetic side of writing. You. like 
many writers, can be saved from rejections by sending me your manu- 
scripts. If ready for sales, I'll direct them into the most receptive chan- 
nels. If not. my detailed Collaborative Criticism will point out where 
your work is lacking. Remember, | know what the editors want! 

Don’t keep making mistakes which are costing you editors’ checks. 
Send a script today! 


RATES: Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you’ve sold a minimum of 
$250 in the past year. Newer Writers: $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 
10,000 words, then 50c per 1,000 words—enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum 
fee per script $3. Fee always refunded on sale of ms. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. I am seeking book manuscripts to fill pub- 
lishers demands. Send yours today for my prompt and frank appraisal. 
$5 Handling charge. 

REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING—professional revision or crea- 
tion of your novels, non-fiction or stories. 

Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














Women’s Magazines 


The American Baby, 180 Riverside Drive, New 
York 24, N. Y. Beulah France, R. N., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want articles of help to new and expectant 
mothers. Only first year followng birth covered. 
One medical article in each issue. Length not 
over 1000 words. Overstocked on poetry. Do not 
use fiction or photographs. Report in two to six 
days. Payment is % cent a word, on publica- 
tion.” 

Baby Talk Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Ruth Newburn Sedam, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We want true experience pieces of 500 to 
1000 words, by mother or father, about baby, 
baby care, family relations. Lightly handled but 
constructive. Age range: pre-natal to 2 years; 
emphasis on a year and under. Buy photographs 
and occasionally poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 2c to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 

HOLLAND’S, The Magazine of the South, 
3303 Main Street, Dallas 2, Texas. Charleen Mc- 
Clain, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We want articles of 800 to 2000 words, 
illustrated by good black-and-white glossies, on 
outstanding contemporary Southern homes (mod- 
ern or traditional) ; gardens and interior decora- 
tion jobs; communitv improvement and beautifi- 
cation projects; important flower shows and 
pilgrimages; hobbies and collections; restoration 
of historic old private homes and public shrines— 
all within Southern states. Prefer advance query 
on manuscripts, Buy photographs, but very little 
poetry and no fiction. First U. S. publication 
rights required on color transparencies for cover 
use. Report in three weeks. Payment is 3c a word 
and up for articles, $5 and up for black-and- 
whites, $75 and up for color, on acceptance.” 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. Frances Maule, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Official publi- 
cation of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. “We concen- 
trate on timely, authoritative articles and discus- 
sions on: (1) current issues, national and inter- 
national, particularly as they affect business and 
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professional women; (2) developments in busi- 
ness or the professions especially as they open up 
new opportunities for women; (3) achievements 
of women, either in this country or in foreign 
lands, either as individuals or as a group, in ad- 
vancing the position of women, opening up new 
opportunities for women in improving the condi- 
tion of the people as a whole; (4) personality 
sketches accompanied by photographs of women 
who have been elected or received appointments 
to public office; (5) brief stories, 800 to 1500 
words, accompanied by photographs of women 
who, through the exercise of individual ingenuity 
and initiative, have built a successful business or 
won signal advancement in their special fields; 
(6) brief sketches, 800 to 1500 words, dealing, 
preferably in a light and humorous vein, with the 
situations women commonly meet in their business 
or professional careers; (7) articles, 800 to 1500 
words, on overcoming faults and shortcomings 
that interfere with business or professional suc- 
cess and on upgrading technical skills and busi- 
ness techniques. Use a limited amount of verse— 
4 to 24 lines—bearing on current issues, the 
specialized interests of business and professional 
women; limited amount of seasonal verse; no 
love poems. Report in two to four weeks. Top 
price for a leading feature article when accompa- 
nied by acceptable pictures to be used as illustra- 
tions is $35; shorter articles, $10 to $25, accord- 
ing to length, acceptability and whether or not 
accompanied by acceptable photographs; poetry, 
$2 to $3. Payment on acceptance.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Bruce Gould and Beatrice 
Blackmar Gould, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We are not guided either 
by formulae or by taboos in our choice of fiction. 
We are constantly and earnestly looking for good 
stories, and by good stories we mean those that 
we editors like to read. We have no prejudice 
against war stories or those written against any 
other background. Setting in time or place is 
always a distinctly minor consideration. As long 
as the story interests us, it may be contemporary 
or historical, just as it may be gay, sad, exciting 
or moving. Much of our factual material origi- 
nates inside the office, but we are always re- 
ceptive toward suggestions from outside sources. 
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It is usually advisable to submit article ideas in 
outline or synopsis form. We buy photographs 





y TO WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 














































and poetry. Report in two to ten days. Payment $ $ MAKE SENSE 
is tops, on acceptance.” 16 years helping writers as Editor, Critic, Author 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New PROFESSIONAL Mss except booklengths re- 
\ York 17, N. Y. Otis Wiese, Editor. Issued PERSONAL turned within 10 days after 
§ monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use PROMPT TRAINING receipt. Guaranteed satisfac- 
short-shorts, short stories from 3000 to 6000 FOR WRITERS tion Meestnes courses. Limited 
words, novelettes from 8000 to 10,000 words, { enrollment. 
complete novels from 15,000 to 20,000 words, meee yy A Aen 
and serials from 30,000 to 40,000 words. Buy FREE SALES REPORT UPON BOOKLENGTHS 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- Write today for information concerning 
ment is $850.00 basic per short story.” } courses and collaborations. 
My Baby and Young Years, 53 E. 34th Street, VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
New York 16, N. Y. Florence Smith Vincent, P.O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station 


e ° inci i io, Pi Yon 2 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We use serious and sr snennettisanatantncteicinsochastttnc 


authoritative articles, 1000 to 1500 words, on 


care of infants and children up to three years 4A A N U S Cc R | = TS TY oa E D 


old. Also use humorous fiction and photos and 








occasionally poetry. Payment is 2c to 4c a word, Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 

on publication.” Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Today’s Woman, 67 W. 44th Street, New Carbon Free 

York 18, N. Y. Geraldine E. Rhoads, Editor; CORAH DECKER 

Eleanor Stierhem, Fiction Editor; Harold Baron, FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 








Feature Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 


$3.00 a year. “We want strongly developed, 
vividly daciasundinnn stories which ot Aeninedis WE CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS 





interest for an audience of intelligent young mar- to meet publishers’ needs. Book- 
ried women. We welcome very modern stories lengths, stories, articles, plays. In- 
with controversial elements, if these stories are quire for further details. 
also entertaining. We are buying now mainly in CARLSON WADE 

' the 1500- to 10,000-word length, although pur- 516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 





chases of very short and the fullest-length stories 
both are more occasional than our purchases in 
the 4000- to 7500-word length, where we do our MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
really heavy fiction buying. Also use helpful, in- ' 
formative articles for young homemakers, many Ready for publisher. Each page proof-read. 


of whom have young children. Should be sharply Recommended by authors. One carbon free. 
angled for our special audience and handled CANTON STENOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
anecdotally. Maximum length: 3000 words. 407 Citizens Bidg, Centon 2, Obie 
Occasionally use brief, light verse on subjects of 
interest to young wives. Average report is rapid. 


i Pay top slick rates on acceptance.” YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Vogue, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, " 
You want to express yourself in poetry and verse, 











; N. Y. Jessica Daves, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c whether written for money, pleasure, or self-expression; 
a copy; $6.00 a year. “We want general interest | re Pet a Something is wrong with your, product. 
and travel articles. Do not buy fiction or poetry Rejection slips could prove this. Is this incurable? Is 
d Id. hot i. Bt s in § k there a road to success, for you? 
and seidom photographs. eport if two WECKS. There is a cure. I may be able to point it out to you, 
i 9 easy or difficult. If you lack the professional touch, I 
i oo alae rag coe Wil Pl Holl can ag to you. If you fail to = with opitors. I 
j m 1 . ulton Place olly- may be able to point out why. This your 
: _ Calif - k Dill Edi . I a to get personal aid and instruction from a recognized poet. 
| woo ? alll. ran ujon, itor. — For as years I bave tought pape, versions Gat, ive 
j i- : distri i yriter w to perfect their product and ge es 
; — monthly ; distributed in grocery stores. We returns from "it, including my work as instructor at 
want light, readable fiction of not more than N. Y. U. and William and Mary. My work with pupils, 
. : . ranging from beginners to Pulitzer Prize topnotchers, is 
2500 words. We like stories about young married done chiefly by correspondence. 
couples, humorous family life, children, and on eae Seed, incintion byproducts, bas oer, ates 
romance, which contain no violence, divorce or a number of, my | pupils do better. They rank tops. in 
i . azi ; pu tion, and in all contests. 
general unhappiness. Also buy how-to-do-it This astion-wide rocand impsoves constantly. | My 
f articles, not more than 1000 words, which would Pe aed Gels tae = 
be of interest to the homemaker and her family. Why neglect longer the many profits from verification? 
. . : aes i * ¥- 
We prefer that photographs or other illustrations egreee fem ge ee wg e - ation = the’ final — 
i 4 Wri oday; you’ fair to yourself to y longer. 
accompany such articles. Can also use general = MOF RR BK 


interest filler material, 300 to 500 words. Poetry 
used is humorous, 4 to 6 lines, with a family BOZENKILL SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 


appeal. Report in one to two months. Payment is Clement Wood, Director Delanson, N. Y. 
2% to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 
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Popular Mechanics, Craft, and Science 
Magazines 


Flying Models, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. Walter H. Holze, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This 
magazine is slanted to the novice and up-and- 
coming model builder; therefore, most of our 
articles are written in easy-to-understand lan- 
guage and include detailed construction, adjust- 
ment and flying data wherever needed. We must 
have good, clear, contrasty photos (5x7, or 
larger), and professional-looking, detailed, inked- 
in plans, ‘lettered with a Leroy or similar me- 
chanical Iettering device. Do not submit com- 
pleted articles and plans. Instead, send a descrip- 
tion of what you have in mind, along with a 
photo or sketch, and a sample of your plan work 
(if plans are needed). If it’s a how-to-build 
article, tell what’s unusual about your ship; what 
makes it easy to build and fly; its span, chord, 
fuselage Iength, area, engine used, etc.; and what 
kind of flight performance you’ve obtained. Also 
advise whether or not you’ve sold model aviation 
articles elsewhere. Report in two to three wecks. 
Payment depends on article, on acceptance.” 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. William L. Parker, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “Feature 
section uses articles up to 1500 words on interest- 
ing money-making ideas told in first person; 
stories about inventors, inventions and inventors’ 





clubs; readable, non-technical articles about new 
scientific developments, stressing the ‘what does 
(or will) it mean to me?’ angle; dramatic per- 
sonal adventure pieces by or about explorers, 
hunters, etc-—and many other less easily cate- 
gorized subjects with strong personal interest for 
the 30-year-old male. Crafts section uses build-it 
projects within the capabilities of the average 
home craftsman, short shop and photo kinks, 
boating hints. In both cases, query before sub- 
mitting material either to the Feature or Crafts 
sections. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is good, on 
acceptance.” 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Roderick M. Grant, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 
a year. “We want articles and photographs on 
interesting new and practical developments in 
the fields of science, mechanics, invention, in- 
dustry and discovery. Features of about 1500 
words, and short items in those fields, stressing 
the unusual. Action photos needed showing 
people doing the things and operating the ma- 
chines or devices described. How-to-do-it articles 
on craft and shop work, with photographs and 
rough drawings, and short items about new and 
easier ways to do everyday tasks, should be ad- 
dressed to Technical Editor. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in 48 hours. Payment is Ic to 10c a 
word for feature-length articles and a minimum 
of $5.00 for each photograph and description.” 





of the leading books in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


made several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


1 haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction, available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 





New York City 
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Confession Magazines 


Actual Romances, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Dan Merrin, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy. “We want 5000 to 6000-word 
confession stories. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment is 
3c a word, on acceptance.” 

True Confessions, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Walter R. Schmidt, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
short, dramatic life dramas from 3000 to 5000 
words; 7000 words; and book-lengths of 10,000 
words. Also self-help inspirational shorts from 
800 to 1000 words. Buy photographs and poetry. 
Report on fiction in two to four weeks and 
non-fiction in two weeks. Payment is 5c a word 
for fiction, $35 for one-column fillers, $60 for 
two-column fillers, $100 for page features, and 
75c a line for poetry.” 

True Experiences, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Ann Daggett, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
true stories, documented by legal papers, news- 
paper clippings, and actual photographs. Query 
first, sending outline of story. Photographs are 
bought only in connection with stories accepted. 
No fiction or poetry used. Payment is up to $250 
for features (7000-9000 words), depending on 
quality. Bonus for good writing, impact.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Complete Western Book, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editorial Director; Daniel H. Keyes, Associate 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 
12 issues. “‘We want western novels with mature 
writing, 20,000 to 35,000 words. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Marvel Science Stories, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editorial Director; Daniel H. Keyes, Associate 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 
12 issues. ““We want science fiction with mature 
writing, all lengths up to 20,000 words. No pho- 
tographs or poetry. Report in ten days. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Three Western Novels, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editorial 
Director; Daniel H. Keyes, Associate Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 
issues. “Same requirements and rate of payment 
as Complete Western Book.” 

Western Novels and Short Stories, Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editorial Director; Daniel H. Keyes, Associate 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 
12 issues. ““We want western stories with mature 
writing, 1000 to 10,000 words. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Western Short Stories, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editorial 








WRITERS WANTED 
for New Magazine 


We need material for a new magazine called 
“HERE'S HOW." Editorially, "HERE'S HOW" 
will appeal to two general types of readers: 
1. Those who want to make money at home 

. or outside the home .. . either in full 
or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
stimulation, a wider education or a better 
position in life. Therefore, stories must be 
factual, practical and inspirational. “How to" 
articles must be of the "brass tacks" variety, 
such as “How to Make Things For Profit" — 
“How to Establish a Personal Service Business” 
—success stories—self-help ideas, etc. In 
short, we want all types of material that 
match our advertising slogan— "Helps you 
get ahead by telling you HOW." Feature 
material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
— with or without photos. In addition we can 
use articles of any length based on how to 
make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
“Here's How," 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 
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LINGUAPHONE WAY 


WORLD'S-STANDARD Conversational Method 


In peace or war, 20 minutes a day can mean power, promotion 
a better job, higher pay, more interesting opportunities for you! 
Another language adds to your ee lee your travel 
plensure, and broadens your cultural horizo It is a ‘*must’’ 

‘or greater age whether you are ~y business or a pro- 
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stand—you speak! You learn to read a nd t's all amaz- 
ingly easy! With the one and only LINGUAPHONE MerHoD: you 
study in your leisure time at home. In just 20 minutes a day 
you ‘can master: 
FRENCH GERMAN ITALIA 
SPANISH PORTUGUESE 


RUSSIAN 
—dany of the 29 languages available. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 76-T Radio City, N. Y, 20 
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PUBLISHER 
WANTS 
AUTHORS 


We want to hear from any writer 
who has promise, even if he is utterly 
unknown. 

We want to see any book-length 
work — fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
textbook—any kind of book the 
author thinks will merit publication. 


Thomas Hardy wrote a book no 
publisher would print. So did John 
Masefield. So did a host of other 
authors who became famous despite 
the publishers’ opinion. You need 
not be as good as Hardy or Masefield 
and your book need not be best-seller 
material. Our policy makes possible 
the successful publication of books, 
even if they have limited appeal. 


We accomplish this by publishing 
small editions. A minimum subsidy 
applies only to the first edition, and 
our publishing contract enables you 
to profit on a sale, in some instances, 
of as few as 700 copies. Subsequent 
editions are issued at our expense. 


Our new 32-page brochure, We 
Can Publish Your Book, explains 
our publishing program in detail. 
Write today for your free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. WD-11 
386 Fourth Ave. New York 16,N. Y. 
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Director; Daniel H. Keyes, Associate Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 
issues. “We want western short stories with ma- 
ture writing, 1,000 to 10,000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Kane Grey's Western Magazine, 1220 Mound 
Avenue, Racine, Wis. Don Ward, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short-shorts up to 2500 words, shorts from 3000 
to 6000 words, and novelettes from 7000 to 
11,000 words. Stories of action and character, 
with Old West setting. Also articles up to 5000 
words: Old West, dramatic episodes or colorful 
personalities. Buy Old West poetry up to 40 lines. 
No photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment, 
on acceptance, is 2c a word minimum for fiction 
(short-shorts $50 minimum), 2c a word for 
articles, and 50c a line for verse.” 


Trade Journals 


Canadian Milling & Feed, 391 St. James West, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. E. C. Smith, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want 500- to 1500-word articles directly dealing 
with trades covered—Canadian material pre- 
ferred. Buy some photographs. Report in ten to 
fourteen days. Payment is lc a word and $1 to 
$3 for photos (Canadian funds) before publica- 
tion, generally on acceptance.” 

Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa. John Briggs, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want music articles, teaching pieces, experiences 
of musical amateurs, interviews with famous 
musicians. Must be musically authentic. Buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in about two 
weeks, Payment is 3c a word and up, on publi- 
cation.” 

The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Bruce W. Smith, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles on merchandising activities combined with 
business histories of progressive retail feed deal- 
ers. Photos necessary. Report in 24 hours. Pay- 
ment is $15 and up per article, on publication.” 

Feeds Illustrated, 831 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Issued quarterly. ““We want pictures 
and charts to tell the story of scientifically bal- 
anced feeds and feed merchandising. Payment is 
$5 minimum per photo if accompanying caption 
text is suitable, on acceptance.” 

Kansas Government Journal, Capitol Federal 
Building, Topeka, Kansas. John G. Stutz, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. 
“This publication is almost entirely staff-written. 
Material is quite technical and is limited to 
strictly Kansas state and local government infor- 
mation. No payment.” 

Machine & Tool Blue Book, 222 E. Willow 
Street, Wheaton, Ill. W. F. Schleicher, Editor 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want technical articles devoted to machining 
operations, production and manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Buy photos only with articles. Report in a 
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week. Payment is 2c a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Mid-America Purchaser, P. O. Box 1447, 
Tulsa 1, Okla. E. R. Welch, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles, 1000 to. 2500 words, on industrial pur- 
chasing for oil and manufacturing; diversified 
subjects, science, wildlife and sports. Photo il- 
lustrations desirable. Will buy unusual photo- 
graphs of buildings, highways, lakes, etc., within 
circulation area between Rockies and Mississippi, 
Dakotas to Louisiana. Report promptly. Payment 
is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Mining Engineering, 29 W. 39th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. John V. Beall, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 75c a copy; $8.00 a year. “We use 
chiefly contributions from working engineers, re- 
searchers, etc. Want articles on exploration, 
geology, mining methods and equipment, concen- 
tration and problems relating to the finding, 
mining and preparation of metallic and non- 
metallic ores and coal. Also economics, taxation, 
etc., education in the industry. No photographs. 
Report in two or three weeks. No payment.” 


Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia, Seattle 4, 
Wash. L. E. Munz, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want boating articles, 
cruise stories, technical articles on boating sub- 
jects, how-to-do-its. Event coverage usually as- 
signed. Little or no fiction used, although some 
boating fantasies are sometimes accepted. Buy 
photographs. Report in ten to twenty days. Pay- 
ment is 1c to 2c a word, on publication.” 


Public Utilities Fortnightly, 309 Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. Francis X. Welch, 
Managing Editor. Issued fortnightly; $1.00 a 
copy; $15.00 a year. “We want factual articles 
dealing with regulation, ownership and operation 
of public utilities from the standpoint of national 
interest. Goes primarily to public utility execu- 
tives and public officials. No photographs. Report 
in about two weeks. Payment is 2c to 3c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Public Works, 310 E. 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. W. A. Hardenbergh, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles on engineering design, operation and 
maintenance by cities, counties and states— 
streets, water, sewage, refuse, etc. Buy photo- 
graphs only with suitable articles. Report within 
a week. Rate of payment depends somewhat on 
how much work we have to do to make material 
suitable for publication. Maximum $50.00; may 
be much less. Payment on publication.” 

The Rudder, 9 Murray Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Boris Lauer-Leonardi, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a yeear. “We want 
articles on all phases of pleasure boating, cruis- 
ing, building, repairing, etc., up to 2500 words. 
Buy photographs, Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up.” 

Ships and Sailing, 1027 N. 7th Street, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Willard V. Anderson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 








YOU CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS THIS YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 

$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 
$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 
$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 
Packard Car from White Magic Soap 
Packard Car from Durkee Margarine 
Plymouth Car from White Sail Tissue 


Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN'—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


"My Juvenile Success Secrets’' and 
"My Formula for Fiction"* 

7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Author of 




















want fast moving, tightly written accounts of 
(1) individual shipping companies, their ships, 
trade routes, organization, state of business, etc. ; 
(2) larger U. S. and foreign ports (mention 
night haunts for seamen ashore) ; (3) out of the 
ordinary voyages, record passages, adventure, 
wrecks, etc; (4) anything to do with ships, 
steamboats, the sea or inland waterways that 
has news value or can be dramatized to appeal 
to a large group of readers. Use nautical par- 
lance but try to ensure that 90 per cent of lay- 
men will be able to follow it. Length, 1500 
to 5000 words, but prefer 3000 words. Pictures 
are essential. Report in ten days. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance; pictures aver- 
age $5.00, on publication.” 

The Songwriter’s Review, 1650 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Sydney Berman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
print lyrics only. Pay $5.00 for best lyric 
printed.” 

Steel Processing, 4 Smithfield Street, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. John C. McComb, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
articles on or relating to the processing of steel, 
specifically forging, heat treating, stamping, form- 
ing, welding, furnaces; shop write-ups of forging, 
stamping or heat treating plants. Length, 1500 
to 3000 words, with photographs. Report in 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50c per 
1000, 40¢ book size. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


610 Indiana 











WE'LL PAY YOU *2 |... 


Yes # DOUBLE YOU 
BAGK’it George Wiliams’ emaxing new 


FORMULA FOR WESTERNS 
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“Has helped me tremendously in getting at the roots 
a writing stories,” writes KING S¥Ew. WARD, Country 

‘ampus, Texas. Hundreds of pleased users! "One, 

Also Available Now for Only 50c — 
“Easy Money from Fillers"* FRom 

Williams tells pec how to writ ll FILE 
where to dig ideas. Lists 136 Se te es ERs 
requirements, Limited printing at this price. Hurry! Sog 


OR BOTH BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.25 


CLOVER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. D-11, Broadway at 11th, Santa Monica, Calif. 














PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expertly typed on IBM executive machine. Minor 
corrections; good bond paper; one carbon; 60 
cents per M; prompt service. 


BRAMLETT'S 


5507 Mission St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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one or two wecks. Payment is $10 per printed 
page, on publication.” 

Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Philip Chary, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are 
interested in merchandising articles dealing with 
surgical and hospital supply dealers who sell 
medical equipment and supplies to hospitals and 
doctors, and sell and rent sickroom supplies to 
the general public. Buy photographs. Report in 
a month. Payment is 1¥%c a word, shortly aftes 
acceptance.” 

Western Live Stock, 1832 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. R. E. Carlton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
interested in articles, 500 to 3000 words, on sub- 
jects of interest to cattlemen and ranchers of the 
western states. Buy photographs. Report within 
a few days. Payment is lc a word and $2 per 
photo, on publication.” 





Rich Man, Poor Man—Writer, 
Lawyer— 
(Continued from page 29) 


terial is too straightforward—not enough 
complications or suspense. The reader al- 
most always knows from the beginning 
how the story will come out. In almost 
every case, you should put your stories 
aside for a cooling-off period before send- 
ing them to me. On careful re-reading 
you would realize how they could be im- 
proved.” 

I rewrote some of the stories. My pro- 
duction slowed down until I was doing 
only a story a month, but I was putting 
in a lot of time writing and rewriting that 
one story. And I had the feeling that each 
story was better than the one before. 

Then came that beautiful, delightful day 
when I received the letter—the letter say- 
ing a story I’d written a year before, which 
the agent had kept, had been sold! The 
yarn was “Dive to Doom,” and one of the 
Trojan books bought it for $55. Before I 
could set hand to typewriter on a new 
yarn, a second letter arrived. It announced 
the sale of two more stories! 

Those three sales closed the door to a 
long period in my writing career and 
opened another. When I wrote my next 
story, I knew I’d hammered enough of the 
rules of fiction writing into my subconscious 
that they were beginning to come to the 
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front with consistency. I had a sense of 
direction. But writing suddenly took on the 
proportions of work. Pleasant work, to be 
sure, but still work. It became more import- 
ant to glean each new plot carefully, to 
make sure that “trite” could not be applied 
to my work. There was also the matter of 
living and breathing characters, not to 
mention the twist at the end of the story. 


Suddenly it dawned on me that I’d once 
written 25,000 words a month. True, I 
hadn’t sold, but maybe now I could begin 
to increase my wordage each month and 
still keep within the realm of salability. I 
plotted a 10,000-word novelette as my pro- 
ject for the month. At the end of three 
weeks, writing in the cool of evening, after 
the kids were asleep and the Mrs. was en- 
joying a better grade of fiction in Cosmo- 
politan, I inserted the twist on pages 36 
and 37, and closed the yarn on a happy 
note halfway through page 39. 

My agent liked the story. Sure enough, 
it sold! If I could turn out a 10,000-word 
novelette in a month, why not a series of 
novelettes based upon the same characters? 
I queried the agent in a thank-you letter 
for the latest check. She queried the editor 
who reported he’d look at an outline. 

Not trusting myself to draft a compre- 
hensive plot, I turned out the completed 
product in the self-alloted 30 days and 
mailed it out. First word was that the man- 
uscript had received two favorable readings, 
the editor had given his O. K., and the 
story was in the hands of the publisher. The 
next letter reported that the novelette had 
sold to Private Detective Magazine as first 
of a series, to appear under the name T. 
King, Jr. 

I have run the gauntlet — short stories, 
novelettes and a series, all within a year of 
that most important first sale. It isn’t easy. 
You can’t write fiction by thinking about 
it. It takes considerable hacking at the 
typewriter to get stories on paper. But it 
isn’t impossible to acquire the knack. Once 
you’ve accomplished the feat of assembling 
motivation, suspense and characterization 
into a believable tale, you have won the 
battle. 

Above all, don’t give up. Just wait. Wait 
and write. 








[Gan Help 
You Se// 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 


You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 


If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 


Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 

This | offer you. 

Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due.on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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By Lee Otis 


“THE FREE LANCE writer who wants to sell 
radio scripts should aim at particular pro- 
grams and not just shoot in the dark,” says 
Van Woodward, manager of NBC’s Script 
Division. Woodward pointed out that NBC 
spends considerable time and money read- 
ing and acknowledging each of the thou- 
sand or more scripts that arrive unsolicited 
every year. “We maintain a sizable staff of 
play readers, and every script is read by at 
least one reader and, if it shows any prom- 
ise, by one or more editors.” 

There are several reasons why this read- 
ing is productive of such meager returns in 
the number of unsolicited scripts bought by 
NBC. Radio writing is a highly specialized 
business and scripts must be tailored to fit a 
program. Woodward advises: 

“First, find out from the networks and 
agencies which programs are in the market 
for free lance scripts. Then pick a program 
and concentrate on it. Listen to it and 
analyze it—not on the basis of one or two 
programs but week after week. Break it 
down and try to see what the writers have 
done—and then do it. When agencies or 
networks say they want a certain type of 
story or treatment, they mean what they 
say. If you try to sell them something dif- 
ferent, you’re just inviting a rejection.” 

In addition, NBC buys comparatively 
few scripts from free lancers because most 
of its sponsored dramatic programs are 
“packaged” by advertising agencies, which 
select and buy the scripts. Furthermore, the 
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network has its own staff of writers who 
turn out most of the programs created by 
the network. The Sunday afternoon NBC 
Theater, for instance, which dramatizes 
classical and modern novels, is written en- 
tirely by staffers or on special assignment 
by free lancers whose work Woodward 
knows. Another NBC show, Dimension X, 
which has been using an occasional free | 
lance story, is going off the air for a while. 

The same situation prevails at the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company. The word at 
ABC’s New York script department is: 
“Nothing open right now. Everything we’re 
doing is being written on staff.” 

CBS has only the radio Suspense in the 
open category among shows produced by | 
the network. Janice O’Connell, of the CBS 
Program Clearance Division, now advises 
writers to send their scripts directly to 
Producer-Director Elliott Lewis at the CBS 
Hollywood offices, 6121 Sunset Blvd., Hol- | 
lywood, Calif. Send along a signed release. | 
You can get the release form by writing to | 


; 


Lewis in Los Angeles or to Miss O’Connell | 
at CBS in New York. 


* * * 


Cavalcade of America, Tuesdays, 8:00- | 
8:30 p. m. EST, NBC. Agency: Batten, | 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., 383 | 


Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
Script Editor: John Driscoll. Sponsor: E. I. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Still one of the best markets in radio for 
the free lance writer, Cavalcade is back on 
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the air this fall for its 16th season. The pro- 
gram, as it has since 1935, dramatizes strik- 
ing and little-known facts in American his- 
tory, with top stage and screen stars in the 
leading roles. The stories can be from early 
American history or from recent years: 
Cavalcade led off this season with an epi- 
sode in the life of President John Adams, 
titled “John Yankee.” The program the 
next week was Irve Tunick’s script, “The 
Iron Mountain,” which told of the search 
for new sources of iron ore in Venezuela by 
American mineralogists as recently as 1946. 

Cavalcade demands first-class writing 
plus thorough research. Although the event 
you are writing about may be little known, 
the facts must be accurate, and the program 
has a research staff which checks all mate- 
rial used for historical accuracy. Like all 
programs using big-name actors, Cavalcade 
wants the leading role or roles written 
strong (a point that should be remembered 
also in writing for Suspense, which casts 
Hollywood stars in the leads). Also, while 
the episode you choose to dramatize may 
have been an obscure one, it must have 
played an important part in an event of 
major consequence or in the life of a key 
figure in history. 

In 15 seasons on the air, Cavalcade has 
used so much material that it’s a good idea 
to check in advance to be sure the story you 
have in mind hasn’t already been done. 
Send for a release first. 

* * * 

Counterspy, which used to buy an occa- 
sional free lance script when it was on ABC 
two evenings a week, alternating with The 
Lone Ranger, is set to go into the Friday, 
9:30-10:00 p. m. EST spot on NBC early 
in November. The word from Phillips Lord, 
who packages the show, is that it’s going to 
be a closed market. 

* x * 

The question being asked in TV these 
days is: “Where is the material going to 
come from?” There are at least eight new 
dramatic shows on television this fall, 
added to the old standbys like Studio One, 
Ford Theater, Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents, the Philco and Kraft Theaters and 
the many half-hour series. There’s the 
Magnavox Theater, alternating with the 











If You're Not Selling, 
There's Something Wrong 


IS IT faulty story structure? Weak suspense? Lack of 
a strong double-stitched plot complication? Dull, ama- 
teurish dialogue? Improper presentation? 


EDITORS seldom take time out to put beginners 
straight on whatever defect brought a rejection instead 
of an acceptance. Young authors are unable to spot 
such irregularities in their own work—they’‘re too close 
to it. Even oie name, pretensionans send out a desperate 
cry for competent aid when they fall into a slump. 


WHY stumble clumsily in the dark? Why not INVEST 
a few dollars, find out not only what you're doing 
wrong but HOW TO CORRECT those defects? 


———— = 

I WORK from a practical experience gained in more 
than 25 years of writing and selling pulp, slick, and 
book-length fiction. What it took me long, hard years 
to learn I cheerfully pass along to my clients. Each 
author is treated as an individual here; no standard 
procedures ever are followed. Encouragement, under- 
standing, patience and priceless assistance always go 
to my writers. My work is guaranteed to improve your 
copy. I do not merely tell you what’s wrong: I show 
in actual illustration how to properly handle the defec- 
tive bits I might unearth in your story. This highly 
beneficial work ai you in all future copy. any 
clients have termed a single criticism ‘‘a complete 
course in story writng."’ 


RATES are $3 for any, script up to 5,000 words: $5 up 
to 10,000 words and §10 for novels any length beyond 
10,000 words. Send novels railway express prepaid; 
stamped envelope and fee must accompany all sub- 
missions. Prompt reports always made. If your story 
is found salable, it’s started on the rounds and 10% is 
gaa from sales price. Five sales cancels handling 
ees. 


REMEMBER: You don’t squander your money here. 


You INVEST it! 
ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Box 341-D Carlsbad, Calif. 


TELEVISION WANTS WRITERS 


More and more TV, the giant of the entertainment and 
advertising industry, is realizing that it needs people who 
can put words to work, men and women with ideas, 
writers with a. comprehension of television techniques and 
the ability to ‘‘visualize’ on paper so that clients, talent, 
directors and technicians may understand. 
you have ideas for television and can make them 

talk for you, you can become a successful TV writer. 
Hundreds of TV_ stations, thousands of advertising 
agencies, and a virtually unlimited number of sponsors 
are interested in what you have to offer, providing you 
can present it in a lucid, intelligible manner. 

In as little as nine short weeks _you can become an 
accomplished writer for TV. The KE Method shows you 
how: explains in clear, simple language the manner of 
working; and provides you with dozens of examples from 
outstanding shows against which you check your own 
solutions to the test problems that come with each lesson. 

“The KE Studies in TV Techniques” are actually the 
key to successful TV writing. This short, comprehensive 
course in the essentials of television continuity, the de- 
velopment of program ideas, and the creation of dramatic 
story material has been laid out by two of the outstand- 
ing personalities in the field. of them is production 
chief of the largest production agency in the mid-west. 
The other is assistant program director at the nation’s 
largest independent station. The material itself is drawn 
from their research and experience of the past two years 
during which time they have conducted a lecture course 
at a major university and turned out dozens of successful 
writers. 

FREE! A glossary of more than two_hundred-fifty 
terms used in the writing and production of TV Programs. 

Send the coupon today for complete information about 
this practical course and the free glossary. Read for 
yourself just how simple it is to become a wanted and 
desired member of the television writing profession. A 
few minutes can prove to you that 


THE KE STUDIES IN TV TECHNIQUES 
The Key to Successful TV Writing 














KE Studies In TV Technique 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicage 1, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me at no obligation to myself, complete details 
about ‘‘THE KE STUDIES IN TV TECHNIQUE’’ and the 
FREE glossary of television terminology. 
ee ee ee ee er 























































Are you looking 
for a 
PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. But we 
are also pleased to lend our imprint to 
the books of established authors who find 
it difficult to place their current work. 


If you are looking for a publisher, VAN- 
TAGE Press has an attractive plan where- 
by your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
Royalty rates are high, so that even with 
a relatively small sale publication could 
be profitable to you. 


At a time when most publishers are 
slamming the door against the author 
without a “name,” VANTAGE Press offers 
you not only an outlet for your creative 
work, but also an opportunity to earn the 
literary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 

Do not be discouraged by previous re- 
jections. As Jack Woodford says in his 
latest book, “The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York” (Vantage Press, 1950), 
many editors are not aware of the quality 
or saleability of a manuscript until 
another publishing house brings it out. 


Woodford further points out that some 
of the most prominent writers (he names 
them) had to subsidize their own work to 
get into print. He urges today’s unknown 
authors to do likewise. 


VantTaGE Press publishes fiction, non- 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, and 
any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. You are invited to submit 
your manuscript for a prompt and careful 
reading. If you would like more informa- 
tion, please mail the coupon for Booklet 
AAS. It’s free. 


FREE BOOKLET 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. AAS 
230 W. 41 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Booklet titled: 
**To the Author in Search of a Publisher.” 
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Ford Theater Friday nights on CBS, Sure 
As Fate, which CBS has built up as Tuesday 
night competition for Milton Berle, Lux 
Television Theater on CBS and the Pulit- 
zer Prize Playhouse on ABC. The scramble 
is on for stories, and the trade paper 
Variety suggests that a whole school of TV 
scripters may soon be in the $20,000 to 
$25,000 a year class. 

The writers who get into that kind of 
money are likely to be established scripters 
who specialize in adapting other people’s 
plays and stories for television, not writers 
who create original material. For if there’s 
one thing that the big, hour-long TV dra- 
matic programs have in common, it’s a pre- 
occupation with stories that have already 
appeared on the stage, in the movies, or 
between the covers of a book or magazine. 
The stories do not need to have been suc- 
cessful; many plays which barely made the 
grade on Broadway, or even failed, have 
been adapted for TV. 

Robert Montgomery says he may do an 
original from time to time on his NBC pro- 
gram, but hasn’t announced any yet. He’s 
sticking almost exclusively to adaptations 
of stories previously made into movies. His 
show has a clear field since it is the only 
major TV dramatic show not kinescoped 
for use on non-interconnected stations. The 
problem of whether kinescoping violates a 
Hollywood studio’s film rights has never 
been settled, so the other programs steer 
clear of movie properties. Fred Coe, who 
produces Philco Theater for NBC, has an- 
nounced several originals in his schedule 
for fall, but will continue to rely on pub- 
lished works. Only Studio One and Sure 
As Fate, among the hour-long shows, will 
present many originals. 

* * 


Danger, Tuesdays, 10:00-10:30 p. m. 
EST, CBS-TV network. Agency: Cecil & 
Presbrey, Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Producer: Martin Ritt. Script Edi- 
tor: Arthur Heineman, CBS, 485 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Sponsor: Block 
Drug Co., Inc. 

This new TV melodrama series went 
through the planning stage under such titles 
as Adventure and Amm-I-Dent Mystery 
Playhouse but finally went on the video 
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channels under the title of Danger. On the 
basis of the new title and the first couple 
of shows, it’s evident that the series is not 
going to be as elastic in format as we were 
first led to suppose. “Tales of danger” is 
the overall description. While these can be 
action stories, melodrama or suspense yarns, 
the program has a formula, just as Sus- 
pense, The Web, Sure As Fate, The Clock, 
and similar TV series have formulas. In 
this case, the story must be built around 
a character or characters who for some 
reason are in danger. The first two stories 
used were adaptations and the series is go- 
ing to lean heavily on published material, 
but Arthur Heineman and his staff at CBS- 
TV say they’d like to use an original from 
time to time, “if we can find a good one.” 
Scripts should run 23 to 24 minutes in 
length, in two acts. The situation must be 
kept simple and there’s no time for a long 
build-up of character, so write your plot 
around a few characters and keep the stag- 
ing in two to four sets. 

A good example of what Danger wants 
was the script “August Heat,” adapted by 
Alvin Sapinsley from a novel by W. F. 
Harvey. It had three characters (only two 
of them protagonists), and used two in- 
terior and two exterior sets. In the first 
act, an artist and his sister were sweltering 
in their London apartment on a still, hot 
August day. The tension mounted as the 
artist was filled with an increasing hate and 
loathing for a man he had never seen. He 
went to his easel and made a sketch of a 
man who, he told his sister, had just been 
sentenced to be executed. In the second 
act, the artist went for a walk, carrying the 
sketch with him, and came to the shop of 
a stone-cutter. He entered and found the 
stone-cutter just finishing a tombstone 
which he planned to exhibit. On the stone 
he had cut a name picked out of the air— 
but it was the name of the artist, com- 
plete with the date of his birth. The date 
of death—that day! At the end, the double 
prophecy was fulfilled; the stone-cutter 
killed the artist and presumably was sen- 
tenced to die for the crime. 

Send to Arthur Heineman for a release 
if you intend to submit scripts for Danger 
or any other markets on CBS-TV. 





COMPLETE COURSE 


in Fiction and Non-Fiction 
Learn at Home 
Expert professional writers teach you our 
new method of fine writing for quick sales. 





Please send free first lesson to: 


Confidential. No Salesman will Call. 


THE RATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING 
51 Clinton S$ Newark 2, New Jersey 








SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat, Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry lc a Line. 


JANE GORDON 
644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








WRITE FOR BIG MONEY — TELEVISION! 


New, big 1950 SPECIALIZED ONE LESSON COURSE 

in TELEVISION, by Will Heideman, shows you all you 
seed to_know about writing television shows -_ selling 
them. How to get material, write it up. type of 
ideas, etc. With list of markets. Special eh 
Price only $1.00. Send your order today to 


J. C. SLOAN — Publisher's Agent 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, California 











Important 
Toa Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
For the 
Modern Writer 


How to utilize Shakespeare's 


technique in characterization, 
construction of plot, background, 
theme, and atmosphere as Sir 
Walter Scott and many outstand- 
ing American writers have done. | 


Shakespeare for the | 
Modern Writer, $2.00 


8714 Reading Road 


SYDNEY WARREN MURRAY | 
| 
Silver Springs, Maryland | 














| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

















West Coast Radio and TV 
By Faith Kildare 


“In writing for radio shows on which 
there are budget limitations, the writer 
must restrain himself cast-wise for the sake 
of those who feel the purse strings knotted 
about their throats,” says Hans Conried, 
a fine actor who, as he says, “plays the part 
of the director” on Armour’s Star Show, 
Stars Over Hollywood, broadcast on CBS, 
Saturday morning, 10:00-10:30 PST. 


“When radio finances are limited and the 
union, AFRA, is as specific as it is concern- 
ing the doubling actor, the pen wielder can- 
not indulge himself in casts of thousands. 
Each actor is permitted for his one salary 
check to double on one additional character 
and do one unidentified voice. 

“The old trouper’s bromide, “There are 
no small parts only small actors,’ is par- 
ticularly valid in our situation where the 
budget provides but four players in addi- 
tion to the star. Obviously the star must 
not double. The supporting lead opposite 
the star should not double. Assuming that 
the other three actors include a 10-year-old 
child and two men character actors, the 
problem of an incidental manicurist, stenog- 
rapher or elevator girl, dismissed on a cast 
sheet with the laconic “double,” is insur- 
mountable. The director must rewrite. 

“My point is that the author could have 
written his script so that the necessary ex- 
position was conveyed not by the mani- 
curist, etc., but by characters that the men 
character actors could have done gracefully. 

“Writers must remember, too, that the 
announcer cannot be employed to perform 
as an incidental character unless he, who 
also holds an AFRA card, receives an addi- 
tional check as an actor. However elegant 
its design, your literary coat must be cut to 
fit our financial cloth. The writer had best 
work within the budget of the program 
for which he is writing.” 

* * * 

Suspense is a series of half-hour suspense- 
type mystery shows heard every Thursday 
at 6:00 p. m. PST, and at 9:00 p. m. EST. 
Elliott Lewis is the new script editor-pro- 
ducer-director. You’ve heard him as 
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Frankie Remley and in many other of his 
well-known characterizations on top radio 
programs. Send your script to him at CBS, 
6121 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Every script or outline must be accompa- 
nied by a release form, obtainable at CBS. 
The “whodonit” type of story is not 
wanted, but rather the “will-it-happen” 
type. The best way to try for this market is 
to listen to several broadcasts of the pro- 
gram. Then you'll know exactly what is 
meant by “will-it-happen” type stories. 
Scripts here are usually written in first per- 
son narrative form for a guest star. 
Suspense is one of the top-paying markets 
in radio for free lance writers. Payment is 
$250 to $500 a script, depending on the 
need for rewriting, the value of the basic 
idea, and the quality of the writing. Rights: 
generally MBA terms, some independent 
contractor deals. 
* * * 


The radio voice level has to do in part 
with the volume of the actor’s voice as it 
comes over the microphone. As Lee Wood, 
radio writer, explains it, voice level helps 





create the illusion of dimension in radio. 
Thus, a writer can use voice level effective- 
ly as a transition from scene to scene. 

In the following example, notice that 
once the scene gets under way there are no 
visual transitions, music bridges or sounds. 
Yet to the listeners these speeches would 
play as a series of scenes: 

SOUND: Front door opens: closes. 

JOHNNY: (On: mike: calling): Hey, 
Mom, I’m home. 

SISTER: (Slightly off): Don’t yell so 
loud, Johnny. I’m in the living 
room. Come here. 

JOHNNY: Okay. (Fading in) Hi, Sis. 
Say, where’s Mom? 

SISTER: (On mike) In the attic. 
JOHNNY: Thanks. (Fading) (Call- 
ing) Hey, Mom. Hey, Mom. 
FATHER: (Farther off) Johnny, stop 
yelling. I’m in my bedroom. Come 

up here. 

MOM: (Farther off) Johnny. 

JOHNNY: (Calling from downstairs) 
Yes, Mom. Where are you? 

MOM: In the attic. 
















WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer’s own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 













Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 










GHOSTING «xx REVISION 


By Top Writers and Critics 
We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants— 
among the best in the literary field. 





SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services— such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting— based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 








Poetry’s Playboy 





(Continued from page 26) 


York 19, N. Y. Editor Mrs. Rose Wyn. 
Light romantic verse, up to 20 lines. 50 
cents a line. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Small quantity of light lyric verse. 

Modern Woman, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 36, California. Editor, Caro- 
lyn Hunter. Uses small amount of humorous 
verse—8 to 12 lines in length. Pays $5 on 
acceptance. 

National Parent-Teacher, 600 S. Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. Editor, Eva H. 
Grant. Uses some light verse in “Poetry 
Lane.” Pays up to $10 a poem. 

New Yorker, 25 West 43rd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Light satiric verse, sophis- 
ticated, humorous. Pays good rates on ac- 
ceptance. 

1000 Jokes, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Clever light verse. Editor, 
F. B. Yates. Pays $5 to $15. 

Pack O’ Fun, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Editor, A. L. Kirby. Short 
verse of the risqué type—fast, witty, sexy. 
Pays 25 cents a line on acceptance. 

Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. In “By-Paths” column uses only 
light verse which ties in with other material 
in the magazine. Deadline is one month be- 
fore publication date. Payment, $5 and up. 

Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Small amount of humorous, 
short verse with appeal to business men. 
Payment, $5 and up, on acceptance. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, Rev. Victor 
Drees. Humorous poems not over 20 lines. 
Payment good, on acceptance. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Uses light hu- 
morous verse, ranging in length from coup- 
lets to a full column occasionally, both on 
“Post Scripts” page and through the back 
of the book. Address mss. to the Editors. 
Excellent rates, on acceptance. 

Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., West, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Many light or 
topical poems. Moderate rates. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. Editor, Rev. Henry Rische. 
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Good human interest poems considered. 
Pays $1 to $5 on acceptance. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Editor, William I. Nichols. 
Occasionally uses short light verse. Ex- 
cellent rates. 

Today's Woman, 67 West 44th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Feature Editor, Harold 
Baron. Uses humorous verses appealing to 
young married women, covering true-to-life 
amusing or emotional situations. Payment 
depends on length. 

True Confessions, 67 West 44th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Editor, Walter R. Schmidt. 
Some romantic verse with light touch. 16- 
line maximum. Pays on acceptance, 75 
cents a line. 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Editor, Franc Patri- 
cia Dillon. Four-line humorous verses with 
family appeal. Pays $5, on acceptance. 

Weman, 186 High Holborn, London 
WCI, England. Uses sophisticated light 
verse. Good rates. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Associate Editor 
Roger Dakin uses humorous, short verse 
with special woman’s interest. Excellent 
rates, on acceptance. 

Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Uses some short humorous verse 
with special appeal to writers. 

Writers’ Markets and Methods, 1676 N. 
Sycamore, Hollywood 28, California. Edi- 
tor, J. Harris Gable. Uses 3 or more humor- 
ous poems, 4 or more lines in length, in 
each issue. Payment, $1 and up a poem. 

Kane Greys Western Magazine, Racine, 
Wisconsin. Editor, Don Ward. Uses limited 
amount of humorous verse of the old West. 
Payment, 50 cents a line, on acceptance. 


Newspapers 
Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Editor, Herbert E. Thor- 
son. Uses light verse on “Family Features 
Page.” Payment, $2 and up. 
Denver Post, Denver, Colorado. Henry 
Hough edits the “Poetry Forum” and pays 
(Continued on page 72) 
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“Practice Mahes Perfect...” 


Because we've had PLENTY of 
WRITING PRACTICE and TEACHING PRACTICE 
WE CAN COACH YOU TO SALES — 
IF YOU HAVE THE WILL AND THE TALENT 


Here is the record of our senior associate— 


FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN* 
AS AN AUTHOR 


In the twenty year period 1930-1950 Mr. Litten has published 20 Novels (Appleton, Dodd 
Mead, Westminster), has sold 500 Short Stories and Articles (to thirty national magazines). 
HIS BOOK OF 1936, “Rhodes of the 94th,” was a Junior Literary Guild selection. 

HIS BOOK OF 1949, “Kingdom of Flying Men,” was a Catholic Youth Book Club choice, 


was recommended by Roundtable of Christians and Jews, was republished in Norway 
and Sweden, has just been reprinted in a 150,000 edition by Pocket Books. 


HIS CURRENT NOVEL, “Code of A Champion,” was on the stands October 24th. 


AS A TEACHER 


Mr. Litten has for ten years been Chairman of the Fiction Department of Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Journalism, has built the Department to one of the largest 
enrollments of any creative writing school in the U.S.A., with the greatest number of 
selling students. 


IN OCTOBER ALONE his students made sales to, or were published in, the following 
magazines: Saturday Evening Post, Woman's Day, American Family, Farm Journal, Farm 
and Ranch, The Sign, Jack and Jill, Marriage, The Christian Home, Ave Maria, Liberty, 
Mademoiselle, Classmate, Trailer Travel, Spinning Wheel, Chicago Tribune Graphic. 


MR. LITTEN'S SERVICES 


and the services of his associates — nationally known professionals — are now available 
to ALL WHO SINCERELY DESIRE TO BE PUBLISHED. 


The fees are as follows: 


Short Ste ry Critique (A): Line by line comment on ms, plus suggestions for revision. .$5.00 
(B): Line by line comment on ms, plus sugges* ns for revision, 
plus market advice, and a second criticism of the revised ms. $7.50 


Short-Short Critique: Line by line comment on ms, plus suggestions for revision........ $3.00 
Feature Article Critique: $1.00 per thousand, minimum charge........................ $2.00 
Novel (Complete) Critique: Minimum $25.00 plus 50c per 1000 words in excess of 25,000. 
Novel (Outline and Sample Chapters): Comment and advice on 1500 word outline, and 
Sample Chapters (not to exceed 15,000 words) ................ 0.2 c cece cece eee $15.00 


BEGIN NOW. Send your manuscript today, enclosing check or money order. 


REMEMBER! IF YOU HAVE THE WILL AND THE TALENT, WE CAN COACH YOU TO SALES! 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


360 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, 1, Illinois 


Also available SHORT STORY EXTENSION COURSE (used in many colleges). Assistance in all forms 
of creative writing: ghost writing and collaboration on novels, autobiographies, institutional histories, 
etc. Literature on request. 














*See ‘‘Who’s Who in America.” 























By Leo Shull 


ALTHOUGH THE skyrocketing television 
industry has leased 15 legitimate theatres 
away from the stage, this season is going to 
be a big, successful one for the live theatre. 
Ten shows opened and only one closed in 
the first two weeks of the season. Another 
five hits arrived almost immediately. Al- 
ready, of the 30 available houses, 20 are 
housing established hits. 

Olsen and Johnson put on their. noisy 
show, got slammed by the critics, but the 
show is thriving. We met a friend of O. & 
J. in the lobby the second night and ex- 
pressed surprise at the crowds. 

“Well, no wonder, the show got good 
notices.” 

“Good notices,” we said, “from whom? 
Every critic called it vulgar, dirty, trite.” 

“But they didn’t say ‘positively.’ For Ol- 
sen and Johnson, those are good notices.” 

Actually, the show is funny and magnifi- 
cently designed and costumed. Some of the 
sketches are ahead of the current scene. 
Pardon Our French is the second raw show 
on Main Street this season. Mike Todd’s 
Peepshow brought out the censors. The 
word has gotten around that the boys in 
uniform and the butter and egg men are 
in the mood for “meat and potatoes” (bur- 
lesque for “legs and comedy”). Look for 
more shows of this type. 

There will be quite a few English impor- 
tations on Broadway. Flora Robson in Black 
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Chiffon, and Dame Edith Evans in Daphne 
Laureola are already playing. Four English 
shows and four French troupes will be here 
before the season is over, among them Louis 
Jouvet and his company of Parisian actors. 
The Ballets de Paris has arrived and an- 
other Parisian ballet company, The Marquis 
de Cuevas Ballet Company, is coming. 

This season, the applause seems to be for 
acting rather than writing. All the critics 
report that “superb acting” has improved 
mediocre scripts to the point where the 
playwriting seems good. Actors have the 
power to put such gestures and intonations 
into the reading of their lines that often 
they can make a script seem first rate. Noel 
Coward has admitted that none of his plays 
read as well as they look on the stage be- 
cause he has been fortunate in getting 
“magical actors.” It is wise for a playwright 
to get a half-dozen actors to portray or 
“read” his play for a prospective customer, 
producer, director or acting company. 

Some of our best playwrights have found 
it necessary to marry into an acting com- 
pany, working constantly with the group, 
acting, raising money, pulling the curtain, 
etc. We know of many acting groups in 
New York, Off Broadway, of course, where 
the central dynamo is the playwright. He 
organized the group, worries about the rent, 
sells tickets and so on. 

Tom Hill was a playwright who couldn’t 
get his plays on. He rented a loft and put 
an ad in the papers asking for actors. They 
painted and furnished the loft into a play- 
ing arena. Then he found he couldn’t get 
audiences, so he advertised “Free admis- 
sion.” When the audience came he made a 
little speech and passed the hat. Audiences 
were so satisfied with this procedure that 
Hill has been running ever since. Now he 
produces plays of other authors, too. He 
calls his group Originals Only; he presents 
only original new scripts, not revivals of old 
corpses. If you want your pla; produced 
this way, write Tom Hill, 430 6th Avenue. 


* * * 


In Manhattan, a playwright’s organiza- 
tion has been in existence for enough years 
to prove the soundness of one man’s 
idea. The man is Ray Yates. In one 
of the restaurants in Greenwich Village, 
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soon after the supper hour, the dining room 
is turned into a playwrights’ forum. Shortly 
after 8 p.m. every Thursday, 100 to 150 
playwrights arrive. They sit down and Ray 
Yates introduces an author, who proceeds 
to read his play to the group. The Dram- 
atists’ Forum, as it is called, began July 1, 
1948, and has continued every Thursday 
evening since. 

One hundred and twenty-five full-length 
scripts have been read and discussed by the 
assembled writers. Twenty authors have 
found Off-Broadway or summer stock pro- 
ductions due to the interest aroused in their 
scripts through the Forum’s consideration. 
Robert E. Sherwood, James Light, Colum- 
bia University’s Professor Milton Smith and 
others have come to speak, but usually the 
readings and discussions occupy the entire 
evening. The discussions are open to all 
writers who give frank and constructive re- 
actions. The author offers rebuttal or 
accepts the verdict. Many scripts have 
been rewritten according to the Forum re- 
action before going the rounds to agents 
and managers. 

Authors may bring their scripts to any 
Thursday evening Forum meeting. If a 
script is found to be promising material for 
discussion, it is scheduled for reading at a 
future session. 

Authors who live away from New York 
should write for further information before 
submitting plays, as the Forum usually re- 
quires that the playwright be on hand when 
the script is read. Inquiries can be addressed 
to the Dramatists’ Forum, 28 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 

* *% * 

Here are the names of some active gentle- 
men in the producing ranks this season: 

Harry Fleishman, well-known manager 
for producers of Broadway shows, is going 
to take a fling on his own. He was general 
manager for Gilbert Miller, famous produ- 
cer. 9 Rockefeller Place. 

Then there is Jo Mielziner, top-notch 
scenic designer. Apparently weary of wait- 
ing for producers to draft his services, he 
is turning producer himself, or so he an- 
nounced. Try him at 1430 Broadway. 

Donald O¢censlager, another scene de- 





practical 
playwriting 


offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage, radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You also 
have an opportunity to specialize in the field 
of your choice and to participate in the coast- 
to-coast Freer Laboratory Theatre. Send for 
free details today. 


¢ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES @ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped rj Se PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also Ra vig r HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1. - each) containing 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National, Magesine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May py; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue ‘Dallas 8, Texas 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
40c per 1000 words. 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for ‘Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 
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“Your lesson in cutting and revision taught 
me more than any other single experience I 
have had in writing.” 


says Ruth Anne Korey to 
ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


Send today for details of her coaching by cor- 
respondence and manuscript criticism in the 
field of juvenile fiction. 











INSIDE INFORMATION 
— PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 

Cart 3 and illustrators depend on PEN AND BRUSH 
NEWSLETTER for the illustration needs of magazines, 
syndicates and comic books. Published on the Ist and 15th 
of each month. —— list ag F 
Trial subscription — 3 months, $1.00 to new subscribers 
ONLY, — PATRICIA’ FULFORD, EDITOR. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y. 





















GUARANTEED CRITICISMS! ! 


Yes, every criticism under this ad is GUARANTEED. 
My years as a Free Lance and as a Literary Critic 
with reputable concerns are back of this bold state- 
ment. You get personalized criticisms—not Production 
line methods. Each script is given my personal attention. 


Pick out your pet script and submit to me. If you 
fail to get a ze INSTRUCTIVE — > write and 
your money will be refunded. Rates: r M to 


10M words; 60c per M thereafter. Speci rates on 
full-length ‘novels. Also Agency, Collaboration and 
Ghosting Services. Don’t hesitate to write 


The Geo. M. Osborne Literary Services 
3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 







































WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175. 4 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250 
The Scorpion True Detective 495. 00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


ce. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER 
OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever before 
been made by a SELLING WRITER AND REC- 
OGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


a 











signer, wants to produce. Write him care 
of Stanley Gilkey, 1270 6th Ave. 

Paul Killiam runs an old style saloon- 
melodrama night spot and puts on thrillers 
like Maid on the Waterfront, and the 
Drunkard. He wants more old melos like 
those. Write him at The Old Knick, 2nd 
Ave. and 54th St. 

Craig Kelly, a handsome actor, wants to 
produce a play this season. Write him care 
of Actors Equity, 45 W. 47th St. 

Irving Goldman. This gentleman is new 
to us and we hope he will treat us to some 
new material. 90 Ninth Ave. 















Francis L. Curtis. Although he has pro- | 


duced many shows in the summer stock 
theatres he’s operated, he’s done none on 
Broadway. 137 W. 48th St. 

Rogers Brackett is a new name in the 
producing ranks. Seems to have a good 
background. Hotel Algonquin, 44th and 
6th Ave. 

Hugh A. Duffy. 60 E. 58th St. 

Thomas Kilpatrick, a press agent and 
former general manager for Brock Pember- 
ton, who produced Harvey, Strictly Dis- 
honorable and other hits. A fine gentleman, 
brilliant in his promotions. We recommend 
him highly. He used to produce shows 
about a decade ago, and has just returned 
to producing this season. 305 W. 45th St. 





Poetry’s Playboy 
(Continued from page 68) 

$1.50 each. Uses any type of verse which 
appeals to the editor as good of its kind. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Pays up to $10 for 
light or serious topical verse, 20 lines or less. 

New York Journal-American, 210 South 
St., New York, N. Y. Likes clever, light, 
brief, amusing verse. Payment, 25 cents a 
line. 


nature, political, current events. Payment, 
$7.50 each 

Times Magazine, Times Square, New 
York 18, N. Y. Topical and woman’s 
interest. Pays $1 a line, minimum, $5. 

Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New 
York 4, New York. Uses one light verse 
a day. Payment, $3 to $5 each. 


New York Times, Times Square, New | 
York 18, N. Y. Light verse of topical | 
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Cartoonist Cues 
Mhed4/ 























By Pat Fulford 


WHAT MAKES ONE person laugh may not 
strike the next as funny. A cartoon consid- 
ered hilariously funny by some people will 
be met with a blank stare and an “I don’t 
get it” shrug by others. Since editors who 
buy cartoons are well aware of this great 
difference in humor preferences, they try to 
get as much variety as possible into their 
cartoon selection. 

The wide range of humor that goes into 
the making of cartoons stems from 4 
basic gag types. “Around home” situations 
which are reflections of our everyday affairs, 
easily recognized and therefore enjoyed, 
outsell all others two to one. “Sophisticated” 
gags, highly satirical situations which ap- 
peal to our hidden impulse to strike back, 
appear regularly in many magazines. “Kid” 
cartoons, which flatter our sense of superi- 
ority, are always salable. “Belly-laugh” or 
banana-peel jokes, which allow us to enjoy 
another’s discomfiture, have their following 
among people who “read and run,” so like 
to get the point quickly. Other gag types, 
offshoots of these, are built around nation- 
ally advertised products, slang sayings of the 





day, and often popular songs. Almost any 
situation may be used as long as it is be- 
lievable. The more familiar the situation is 
to a large number of people, the better 
chance the cartoon has of selling to a major 
magazine. 

The beginning cartoonist, armed with 
heavy-duty typing paper, a light box and a 
list of markets, can overcome his first hurdle 
in thinking up salable gags by learning tc 
“see” what is in front of him and then 
learning to “switch” it. For instance, the 
high cost of living is a problem in most 
homes today—we can’t escape the fact. The 
cartoonist “sees” that problem and tries to 
dream up a good “switch.” A perfect ex- 
ample is Clyde Lamb’s gag in the Post. 
Long lines of people in a bank stand at the 
“withdrawal” window, while only two 
people stand before the “deposit” window, 
bags of money on the floor beside them. A 
man pointing to them says, “That’s the 
Browns, they’re vegetarians!” 

An illustration of a switch on an adver- 
tised product is Jeff Keate’s gag in the Post 
of two dogs talking about a man with a 
whistle: “He’s so proud of that whistle that 
people can’t hear, I’d hate for him to find 
out I can’t hear it either.” Another, fami- 
liar to radio listeners, is Harry Lampert’s 
gag in the Saturday Review of Literature 
of a boring politician making a long speech. 
One of the men at the control board says, 
“Let’s make some circumstances beyond 
our control.” 

Editors will say, “Don’t show me any 
more complaint department gags — that 
one’s been squeezed dry.” But Ray Helle 
thought up a new twist and sold it to 
Argosy. He has a man in front of the com- 
plaint window with a rope around one arm. 
Around his neck is a noose. He’s pointing to 
the noose where the rope broke! War gags 
will sell even in peace time. Les Colin had 
one in the Post about a year ago that would 
be hard to top. He has a father stretched 
out on the floor in a dead faint. His small 
son is standing over him and saying to his 
mother: “It was only a joke. I put Daddy’s 
old draft card in the morning mail!” 

Similar general gags sell consistently to 
the top-paying magazines and are also in 
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how obscure the magazine or how low the 
cartoon budget, the editor will always ask 
for gags of the type which appear in the 
Post and Collier’s. 


* * * 


A book which will be of great value to 
all cartoonists is The Saturday Evening 
Post Cartoons, compiled by John Bailey, 
cartoon editor of the Post. The book repre- 
sents the work of 62 cartoonists in about 
200 cartoons. These were selected from the 
7000 gags published in the Post during the 
past five years. The beginner would do well 
to study every cartoon. Bailey, in a humor- 
ous introduction to the book, does not at- 
tempt to “analyze” humor because he be- 
lieves, with E. B. White, that “humor can 
be dissected as a frog can, but the — 
dies in the process.” Rather, Bailey “in 
vestigates laughter” and then goes on to 
discuss some of the ingredients that go into 
the making of a cartoon. The beginner will 
also benefit by the chapter Bailey addresses 





REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays 
and articles marketed. 
CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School ’29) 
5657 Sunset? Bivd, Hollywood 28, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Experienced. Spelling & Minor Corrections. 
Carbon free. 50 cents per 1000 words. 
Prompt, neat, accurate service. 


MARIE SMITH 


Fort Collins, Colorado 








524 Stover 








CARTOON CLINIC 


“How to Write the 7 Types of Cartoon Gags’ takes 
mystery out of “‘switcheroo”’ showing, by example, my 
wees of mfg. sure sellers. $2.00 “How I tm Over 
$100.00 A Week Cartooning for the Trade Journals” gives 
you my step- a -step plan. 2.00. “How to $ell Your 
Cartoon$.”’ $2. All three 5000 word brochures Air 
Mailed for a $5.00 bill. Recommended by Ben Roth, Bob 
Barnes, Patricia Fulford and many others. Literature & 
testimonials 25c. Free details. ‘ 
LEW 23-4D, La Habra, California 








TYPING 


Expert typing. 50 cents per 1,000. Carbon copy 
ee. Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, 
if desired. 
GRESORY"s TYPING SERVICE 


-R. No, 1, 
Danville, 


lox 54A 
Indiana 














demand at the smaller markets. No matter to cartoonists. 





He gives several basic car- 
toon structures, frameworks that the begin- 
ner can use to get started in the right direc- 
tion. The book may be bought from the 
E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., at 300 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., or at a bookstore. The 
price is $3.00. 


Cartoon News 


Travel has changed hands in the last 
month, and the new editor Malcolm Davis 
has very definite ideas about cartoons for 
his book. He wants the travel motif stressed 
in every gag, particularly the tourist angle. 
Scenes may be laid in any country or 
at any famous sight-seeing spot. Though 
space is now limited, Davis expects to use 
many more cartoons in future issues than 
the magazine has used up to now. Payment 
of $15 a cartoon will also be raised as soon 
as possible. The address is 115 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Helen Lewis now looks 
in person every Wednesday. Buying has 
been slow the past year but is active once 
more. Around home and kid gags at $30 
on acceptance. 

Jack Markow, cartoon editor of Argosy 
Magazine, an artist himself and instructor 
at the Cartoonists & Illustrators School, tells 
us of cartoon requirements at Argosy and 
adds a few of his own pet gripes: “The car- 
toon purchasing situation at Argosy is simi- 
lar to that on other magazines, in that a 
great many cartoons are submitted and 
comparatively few bought. Argosy buys 
about 20 a month and sees cartoonists each 
Wednesday. About 50 cartoonists stop in, 
even though personal interviews are limited 
to those who have sold the magazine pre- 
viously. Before this ruling was put into 
effect, approximately 75 funny men showed 
up on a Wednesday. One editor just can’t 
cope with 75 cartoonists in one day; 50 car- 
toonists is about right. Then there’s no 
editor’s fatigue or waiting room jitters. 

“Cartoonists who cannot be seen may 
leave their batches at the reception desk. 
These are given careful consideration and 
may be picked up the following day. Of the 
2000 roughs scanned each week, 1000 are 
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submitted in person. The other 1000 come 
in the mail. Every cartoon that comes in 
is looked at. Out of 2000, about 100 are 
holds. By the end of the day there are 50 
holds. These 50 cartoons are left with 
Argosys editorial director who does the 
final okaying. 

“Most of the holds come from batches 
submitted in New York and about 25 per 
cent come from the mails. Seventy-five per 
cent of the mailed submissions are worth- 
less, submitted by those who are going to 
market too soon, who do not have the train- 
ing to build up a good gag and put it across 
properly. These embryo cartoonists should 
get some training, consult a good book on 
cartooning and study carefully the better 
magazines. Beginners, carried away by the 
simplicity of current cartoons, think they 
can do just as well overnight, never realiz- 
ing that our best cartoonists have spent 
years studying and experimenting before 
they have achieved a simple style. It’s an 
art to get simplicity in a picture without 
emptiness. 

“Argosy buys visual gags, picture gags, 
situation gags — cartoons involving action 
and humor in the picture. Strictly conver- 
sational gags (people in static positions ac- 
companied by a long caption) have no 
place here. A wise-cracking caption that 
can stand on its own feet and doesn’t need 
the cartoon picture will not stand a chance 
at Argosy, either. Puns are not wanted. 
Captionless cartoons, cartoons with short 
captions are very much in demand. So are 
multiple-panel pantomime cartoons. Cliche 
situations are acceptable (even desert island 
and bed of nails gags) if the twist is really 
fresh. The subject matter should be of in- 
terest to men. Spectator sports, hunting 
and fishing, mild sex gags in good taste 
go well here. Cartoon compositions which 
fit odd shapes, single column, page high, 
and cartoons three columns wide and 1% 
high are also wanted. Argosy is very much 
interested in seeing simple six panel spreads 
with very little reading matter, mostly pic- 
tures. Rates for cartoons start at $50 with 
raises up to $85. Spreads bring about $150, 
on acceptance.” 








DON'T YIELD TO WRITING JITTERS! 


Professional writers of juvenile and adult 
fiction and popular and technical articles offer 
personalized criticism and editorial service. If 
you want to make sure that your material will 
have a specialist's opinion and help, send us 
your story or article. Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelop. 

Cost: $4 for 6,000 words or less. 

(Write for prices on other lengths and on ghostwriting). 


PROMPT SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


1830 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Professional Typist. Neatly, promptly and accurately 
done. First and last pages and carbon free. Mailed 
flat. 50c per 1,000 under 10,000. 45c per 1,000 over 
10,000. Corrasable Bond 


OPAL WALLIS 
2916 E, Kellogg Wichita 8, Kansas 


THE DON ULSH AGENCY 


123-35 82nd, KEW GARDENS 15, N. Y. 
REPRESENTING THE FINEST 
CARTOONISTS IN AMERICA 


Committe a service for and begi 
tamp brings aotalied 2 Rabo 


CRITICISMS — IDEAS — SALES 
TYPING OF ALL KINDS DONE 


Accurate work Fast Service 
50 per 1000 with carbon copy 
furnished of all work 
No additional charge for corrections in spelling. 


HEUERMANN ADDRESSING SERVICE 
107 Ann St. Peoria, Hil. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 
- . fe-writing ideas in newspapers, magazines, books. Splen- 
did opportunity to ‘break into’’ fascinating writing field. May 
bring you up to $5.00 per hour, spare time. Experience un- 
necessary—we teach you. Write for FREE details, and how 
to get FREE Writer's Market Guide! 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 11-F, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


SUPERIOR MSS. TYPING 


Your manuscript done with that personal touch that 
means so much. Extra first and last sheets. Heavy black 

ype; no eye-strain. One carbon for your files. All work 
oon promptly and mailed flat upon return. Special 
handling of novels. on oe more when the best costs 
only 45 cents per thor words? 

THE MID-WEST TYPING SERVICE 

1438 Addison Street Chicago 13, Il 


NOVELISTS: HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 


Is your subject usable? Can you plot it, give it time- 
liness significance? Sound, detailed, practical discussions 
in “The Technique of ‘the Novel’ by Thomas 

Uzzell. New second edition of this authoritative work. 
Sent to you by return mail for $1.75, by the author. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater, Okiahoma 












































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s azine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, a Megguceng writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with’ money order or check for December issue 
must reach us by November 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











SHARE FLORIDA RANCH style home in avocado 
grove, New, quiet. Convenient to bus, beach, races, 
university library. Also apartments, homes for sale 
or rent. Robert Cluse, Box 1132, Miami 46. Free 
information. 


POLYNESIAN POSTMARK — Your letters mailed 
from Honolulu — 25c each — five for $1.00. 
Coconuts, poi, hula outfits, etc. John Wallace, Box 
3774, Honolulu, T. H. 


NOTICE — AUTHORS! Research available, Idaho 
history, local color, geography. Write Mrs, Lorene 
Merritt, 507 Brookdale Drive, Boise, Idaho. 


MY oy a CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
—* . Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, 
io 


LIKE NOVELTY SALTS & PEPPERS? 100 Varieties. 
Be delighted. Our selection 50c. P. P. Surprise gift 
package $1.00. Ruth’s Craft Studio, Norfolk, N 


York. 








STRUGGLING YOUNG WRITER WOULD LIKE TO 
struggle through the winter in Florida. Married, 
veteran, journalism school graduate. Experience — 
magazine editing and ~— ic relations. Any sug- 
eg, Ag Dumbleton, 30 S. Maple St., Warsaw, 

ew Yor 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
gertote, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 

nsas. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


THOUGHTFUL, individual handwriting analyses, 
$3.00. Thorough analyses, $5.00. Anna Kauffman, 
25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


DUTCH PUBLICITY WOMAN (well known novelist 
in Holland—but happy having her home here) 
seeks stimulating contacts te make money and 
friends, June Wyndham, 743 Fifth Ave., San Fran- 
cisco. 





HERE’S HOW—FOUR BOOKLETS by Pauline Bloom, 
widely published writer and teacher of writing: 
1, MARKETS, thorough analysis with selected mar- 
ket listings; 2. TABOO 3. HOW TO CREATE 


CHARACTERS; 4. HOW to ANALYZE A STORY, 
reprint and detailed analysis of story by Pauline 
Bloom. Each, $1.00. New York 
Tuesday evenings. 
Fifth Avenue, N, Y 


Workshop meets 
5 ceacaee BLOOM — D 509 
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SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
rane, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. That's 
how O. O. McIntyre and others got started! Up to 
$10 00 a day from each newspaper. More than 
12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada 
alone. New 1950 Folio compiled by our staff, “How 
To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most 
complete work of its kind. Includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc, 
Make the established syndicates notice you! Com- 
plete Folio, $2.00 gee (refundable). While they 
last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper 
Features” included with Folio. American Features 





Seer, Desk 151, Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
innesota. 
“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


HUMOROUS CARICATURES drawn. Send photo and 
$1.00 today. C. Lowen, 952 St. Marks Ave., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 





EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, P.O. Box 983, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


SAVE ON typewriter ribbons . . . send quarter and 
three cent stamp for revitalizer. Successful on two- 
toned ribbons. Catherine Ur Enterprises, 725 
Urban Lane, Palo Alto, California. 


WRITERS—REASONABLE comfortable room quaint 
village rich in unwritten folk lore, art school, hunt- 
ing, fishing, skiing, Olga Delong, Leland, Michigan. 


NEW 9 LB. CORONA SKYRITER PORTABLE type- 
writer, $64.50. Will Air Express to you. Mitchell, 
2174 Melvina Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


500 FOUR LINE GUMMED STICKERS — $1.00. 
Printed neatly with any wording. Samples Free. 
Moray, 627 Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 


GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c. 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 








Kleinman, 


INFORMATION ABOUT ARIZONA. Two questions 
answered, $1.00. L. Henderson, 12426 San Fernando 


Road, San Fernando, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on PUNCTUATION. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also capi- 
talization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie M. Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG LADY wishes correspondence with other 
beginning writers. Priscilla Murray, 10118 — 105 
Street, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED cartoons drawn to your 
gags. 6 for $5.00 or $1.00 each. A. Popek, 210 
Brinley Ave., Bradley Beach, N. J. 





WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING REVEAL? 
Scientific analysis, $1. Send stamp for free informa- 
tion, Glenn Godwin, 5 Mildred Ave., Binghamton, 
New York, 


ADVERTISE in 40 weekly newspapers, 24 words, 
$3.50; Texas or elsewhere. Pennebaker Advertising 
Agency, San Marcos, Texas. 








YOUNG NEW YORK WRITER would collaborate 
see gastinr writer: object television scripts. 
ox N-4. 





YOU TOO CAN WRITE for one of my Imported 
Table Lighter Sets with Tray. Only $2.00 postpaid. 
Arthur C, Bowden, 34 E. 32nd St... NYC 16. 


KNOW YOURSELF! Get personal and vocational 
analysis of your handwriting. Discover your apti- 
tudes. — Chas, Powell, 2859 McNair, St. 

uis, o. 
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CAMERA—JOURNALISM Instructions, 25c. Writer’s 
book list free. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp, “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions’’! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studios, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them—for all types of 
poems, $1.00, George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington, N. Y. 








DELIGHTFUL PLANS! Australia, South America, 

Free Book. “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 

00 Month Reported! Work Home (U.S.A.)! Get 
urprise! Publishers, Carlsbad, Calif, 


NEW WRITERS! We'll pay you $2... (See ad 
page 60). 


UNCONVENTIONAL COUPLE invite correspondence 
with uninhibited counterparts. Box N-3. 


GAGWRITERS, CARTOONISTS, DISC JOCKEYS, 
EMCEES—Read “Making It Funny” by Harry 
William Pyle. Seven thousand words of informa- 
tive palaver plus one hundred and eleven pointed 
paragraphs, Written by a selling gagwriter. Send 
one dollar for your copy to Harry William Pyle, 
22-B N. Angelus St., Memphis, Tenn, 


YOUR ORIGINAL STORIES adapted to Radio or TV. 
Returned to you in script form ready for sub- 
mission to network programs. Reyna Productions, 
Box 527, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS FOR SALE, List free. Glenn 
Godwin, 5 Mildred Ave., Binghamton, New York. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Details and Markets, 25c. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


LIVE LIKE A KING ON LITTLE. Food, $1 week; 
rent, $5 year. Detailed, complete instructions, only 
$1 postpaid. L. Hilden, Braham, Minn, 











FOR SALE, BY A SHUT-IN: Corporation structure, 
including copyrighted booklet and characters set 
up for publishing business, Price, $2000. Address 
replys to Box C-1l. 


WILL COLLABORATE with successful Article 
Writer. Newspaper editor and magazine writer, 
have surplus ideas and material. Give background 
and accomplishments, Garland Farmer, Henderson, 
(Texas) Times. 


LEARN METHOD OF PREPARING ARTICLES 
through library research. Instructions, $1.00. Don- 
ald Blum, Stopher Hall, Kent, Ohio. 


BIG WINNERS—ignore this. Contest fans who have 
enjoyed little success, send stamped envelope for 
important new information—absolutely unique. Box 
N-1, Writer’s Digest. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on paper, you 
may earn up to $200 a month, inventing toys, 
ag gadgets, Special markets buy your ideas. 

rite, Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 














USED N.I.A. COURSE, $25. Used N.1.A, FICTION 
course (available only to N.I.A. pacer, $30. 
Good condition. Both, $50. C.O.D. Irving Burstiner, 
12 Brighton Tenth Court, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





DETECTIVE-MYSTERY WRITERS, professional 
and/or beginners. We believe we have somethin 
here! Three currently selling writers, this field, 
have completed classification and breakdown encom- 
passing literally ALL stories in every detective 
mag past five years and to date; Complete, com- 
prehensive analyses, types, motivations, plot-lines 
etc., with examples. Invaluable for procedure an 
UNERRING slant, Also complete chapter-by-chap- 
ter pattern, the detective novel. $1.00 each, both 
$1.50. Personal Service, Box N-5, Writer’s Digest. 





101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of poems, 25c. 
Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas, 


You KNOW You Can Write! 
oe 








Here's a SURE-FIRE SELF-HELP book that 
will put new your seif- “ae 
a ic how-to-write book that INSPIRES 
as it INSTRUCTS. Hundreds have fou new 
ideas, a fresh start, and PUBLISHED SUCCESS 
after reading it. Order direct from author 


H. PHELPS GATES 
Cliffe Road Wellesley Hillis 82, Mass. 


Prepaid 





CARICATURE—Liven up your workshop or den with 
a professional caricature of you at your work or 
hobby—or as a gift. Enclose $1.00 with clear 
photo. Photo returned. Sherman Studios, P.O. 
Box 6, Williamsbridge Station, New York 67, N. Y 





ESTABLISHED WASHINGTON, D.C., WRITER of 
proven ability but tremendous laziness needs slave- 
driving girl collaborator. Beginner acceptable if 
drivingly ambitious, capable interviewing import- 
ant women, able crack whip ruthlessly to keep 
reluctant nose on proverbial grindstone. Box N-2, 





SHOW FRIENDS BOOK AUTOGRAPHED TO YOU 
PERSONALLY, Does It Always Rain Here, Mr. 
Hoyt? by Murray Hoyt (main article, September 
Writer’s Digest). Writer builds resort hotel busi- 
ness for eating-money, while jumping from pulps 
to Post. Illustrated, Fine reviews: Herald-Tribune, 
Times, Chicago Trib, etc. You'll laugh while you 
learn how Hoyt solves the writer’s perennial 
problem: money! $3.00 postpaid, cash with order. 
Vermont Bookshop, Middlebury, Vermont. 


WELL-KNOWN PSYCHOLOGIST, UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR, will handle some cases reduced fees 
for permission use summaries case histories com- 
pletely unrecognizable form in_ scientific book. 
NYC Rhinelander 4.1800, Ext, 1004. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8, each 
set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


EVER WANT TO JUST TELL SOMEONE and see 
what they might suggest? Try writing Mary 
Michael about your personal problems. Box 165, 
Racine, Wisconsin, Two dollars. 


NEED HELP ON DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY 
PLOTS? Write for details. P.O, Box 436-D, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers, Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged, Free list. Smith 
—- Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 





“TWENTY POPULAR VERSE FORMS,” Booklet— 
containing specimen examples; 50c. George T. 
Zaffner, Overlook Drive, Huntington, N. Y. 





THE SECRETS OF HOLDING YOUR MAN. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 words. $1.00. Mrs. Walker, Central 
Station, Box 1294, St. Louis, Missouri. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in — ad, 
this magazine, page 80, Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home, $250 week reported, Expect something 
odd. Pacific-J, Oceanside, Calif. 





A SERVICE FOR GAG MEN — Art lovers. Cartoons 
drawn to your gags, $1. Cartooniscribe, 232 Grant 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(Continued on next page) 
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This ad is worth $3 nn 


if mailed with $2.00, plus your name and a 
your copy of THE ART OF THE MYS’ TERY STORY 
edited by Howard Haycraft. This $5.00 565-page cloth- 
bound book explains the twenty rules for writing detec- 
tive stories, how to use clues, the “‘early- ogee I 
story, whodunits for the movies, the crime editor’s job 
mystery stories on the radio and 47 other aspects of the 
detective story. Authors of these practical articles in- 
elude the -e, names in the field: Erle Stanley Gardner, 
Dorothy L. Sayers, Carter Dickson, Craig Rice, Ray- 
mond Chandler, Ben Hecht, et al. Includes "Ellery 

ueen’s 15-page history of the detective short story 
uring the past 100 years—necessary background equip- 
ment for anyone who wants to write contemporary de- 
— fiction. Book sent postpaid. Offer expires No- 
vember 30th, so send for your copy TODAY. Dover 
Publications, Dept. WD-1, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
Money back if not delighted. 











ADDRESS POSTCARDS, Get $1.00 replies. Keep 50c. 
RUSH Postal, Commonwealth, 5708-W Carothers, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio, 


FREE—New Fall List of used books and courses. 
Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


MAKE, SAVE MONEY WITH NON-POISONOUS 
formula for rat, roach extermination. Easily, 
cheaply compounded at home. $2.00. Laurin, 240 
Judd, Honolulu, T. H. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books 
new and used; low prices. Wm, Heideman, Jennie 
Jewel Drive, Orlando, Florida. 





READINGS. State problem if any. Ask any number 
of quesiiuns. Use own handwriting; don’t type. 


Give birthday. Fee: $2.00. Christine Cassill, 
Grapho-Analytical Psychologist, Box 112, Lysite, 
Wyoming. 





NEW FOLIOS!—125 paying markets for posiry and 
greeting card verses—25c, 100 markets for humor 
and cartoons—25c. 100 markets for fillers and 
short items—25c. 100 markets for short-short 
stories—25c, Selling tips, submitting instructions 
included free. Complete Research Services, Harry 
Bierman, 4746 Berryman Ave., Culver City, Calif. 





HAVE ORIGINATED AN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 
Suggests how to remove the causes of wars, pov- 
erty, “communism,” etc, Had it been sponsored 
long ago, it might have averted many calamities. 
Should it deserve less support than movies, ball- 
games, ns I will yey $1000 and will my 


entire estate anybo proving he _ renders 
GREATER a I ef partners with brains, 
capital, etc. David Ornsteen, Box 531, Peoria, IIl. 





2,500 NEW, USED COURSES—BOOKS. Large bar- 
gain list, 10c, Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT — right or wrong? Your 
views requested. Box N-6, 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Please publish the following ad in your next issue. 
I enclose per word, including the words in my 
name and address. 

















By Frank A. Dickson 


January Article Possibilities 

1. POPULAR BELIEFS FOR JAN- 
UARY. For instance, eaters of black-eyed 
peas on New Year’s Day are supposed to 
receive good luck. Another belief: the first 
three days of January foretell the weather 
for the next three months. What local dig- 
nitaries think of these superstitions. 

2. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
TRAFFIC MANAGER OF A LOCAL 
BUS COMPANY. Slant: the dependence 
of a large segment of the city’s population 
upon the bus system. The matter of ar- 
ranging the best routes; keeping the buses 
on schedule. 

8. TOWERS OF COLLEGES IN 
YOUR STATE. This could be developed 
into a photo quiz. The highest towers: 
stories associated with the towers. 

4, FAVORITE STORIES OF BLIND 
PERSONS IN YOUR CITY. Today 
marks the 142nd anniversary of the birth 
of Louis Braille, the inventor of the reading 
method for the blind. Slant: how more 
and more Braille books have become avail- 
able, increasing the pleasure and knowl- 
edge of the sightless. 

5. OLDEST STREETS IN YOUR 
CITY. How they received their names; 
oldest houses situated on them, and also 
the oldest residents. 

6. WRITERS OF WAR POETRY. 
Are any war veterans of your city poets? 
Humor in warfare, as expressed in rhyme. 

7. HOW YOUR STATE HAS VOTED 
IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. Anni- 
versary angle: the first Presidential election 
in the United States was held on this day 
in 1789. 
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8. “THE PRETTIEST BIRD, IN MY 
OPINION.” Query local naturalists. Their 
reasons. Use bird photos by naturalists, if 
available. 

9. RECOLLECTIONS OF BALLOON 
ASCENSIONS IN YOUR COUNTY. See 
aged residents. Slant: the air age dawned 
in the United States on January 9, 1793, 
with the first balloon flight in the nation. 

10. FORMER SHERIFFS OF YOUR 
COUNTY. Their present jobs and hobbies; 
their most exciting experiences in the role 
of sheriff; other public offices held by them. 

11. BANKERS’ LINGO. Terms used 
by local bankers; latest additions to the 
lingo. 

12. A MAN OF YOUR CITY WHO 
IS AN EXPERT AS A QUILT MAKER. 
Number of quilts to his credit; his most in- 
teresting designs. 

13. OLD-TIME RECIPES USED BY 
WELL-KNOWN CAKE BAKERS OF 
YOUR CITY. Slant: the present popu- 
larity of cakes that made a hit long, long 
ago. Cake recipes in old cookbooks. 


14. UNIQUE BIRDBATHS IN 
YOUR CITY. Slant: the birdbath as a 
simple way to attract birds into a yard for 
both study and enjoyment. Kinds of birds 
patronizing local birdbaths. 


15. DEAN OF CORONERS IN 
YOUR STATE. The most colorful murder 
cases during his terms of office; slayings 
that still remain mysteries; exact duties of 
a coroner. 


16. TOTS OF YOUR CITY WHO 
ARE GOOD AT MILKING COWS. The 
county agent should be able to put you in 
touch with several. Other farm chores the 
kids can perform well. 


17. YOUR COUNTY’S LARGEST 
SNOWFALLS IN JANUARY. Are snow- 
falls becoming smaller each year? Slant: 
how snowfalls add zest to the winter sports 


of children. 


18. HOBOES’ LIKES AND DIS- 
LIKES IN FOOD. Do “Knights of the 
Road” still specialize in mulligan stew? Are 
girl hoboes on the increase? Slant: the re- 
action of hoboes to the high-priced foods 
of today. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARION M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 1 Laceyville, Penna. 








THE WRITER'S SECRETARY 


Your MANUSCRIPT ‘“‘groomed’’ to sell—Typed in at- 
tractive, proper, salable form. Years of secretarial experi- 
ence in fields editorial, legal, medical and educational. 

in 


1000 Words — 
Extra net a and last eon = — ~, Best 20” Ib. Bond 
tneui iries Welcome 


ELLEN R. LUCAS 
P. O. Box 361 Lebanon, Missouri 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 


11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY WRITING FILLERS 
The New 1951 pager Course & Markets 


long trainin, ————_ style and wil 
nique is nee a we © write that — 
sell the day you first study 
to write Var em news items, Lcsnite sont stories oan ae. 
household hints, etc. Special sections for sportsmen, 
housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples of pub- 
lished fillers. Complete with latest list of over 150 
filler markets and rates. Included, a month of help 
oo fe Se ers stort ome © yeu enter 
Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Jennie Jewel Drive Orlando, Florida 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
Familiar with MEDICAL Terminology 
Expertly Detailed Rapidly Returned 
50c per 1000 words 
Top Quality Rag Bond 
One Carbon — Extra first and last page 


MRS. DONALD R. MEREDITH Southold, L.!., N. Y. 





——— 








| can help you 
WRITE HIT SONGS 
You read my book 
HOW TO WRITE SONGS THAT ° aes ($2.95) 
in WRITER'S DIGEST 
— song ne $3.00 
oo alone $1.00 
FREE collaboration on top material 


ARTHUR KORB 
77 Bedford St. Room 405 Boston 11, Mass. 








YOUR STORY 


made strong, brilliant, and appealing. 


I give you over 2500 words of — help, telling 
you exactly what to do and showing u how to do it. I 
rewrite sections of your story to il ostrate the sugges- 
tions I make. 

The cost is $4 for a story under 8000 words—other 
lengths by arrangement. 

“It is easy to plot with power and skill’’ 
(I show you how) 


Prompt Service 


BAYARD D. Ray 
204 Raymond R Hartford 7, Conn, 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 

to, beginning ws writers, mae the only one where oe 
U LEARN! One of ny pode o se 

than $100 worth of ron and arti —¢ My special 

course of instruction in WRITING FORT. THE JUVENILE 

MAGAZINE teaches eve: ing it is necessary to know. 

Write for terms. Mention Warrsr’s Diczsr. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


EDITORS AGREE 


that a well typed manuscript aids in selling. My work is 
meat, accurate and dependable. My service includes pr 
feading and minor corrections in a ge and punctuation. 
All work mailed fiat with carbon and original. Extra 
first and last page. 


50c per 1,000 words le per line poetry 


ALYCE GRIFFITH 
965 Nocta Street Ontario, California 


GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
w.D Miami 33, Florida 








2964 Aviation, 





SHORT STORY MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


On good bond, carbon copy, extra first and last 
page, pica type, mailed flat, 50c per thousand 
words, plus postage. No book lengths, stage or 
radio scripts at present. 


CARL A. GROSSWILER 
Hillsboro, Missouri 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
i itself. (4) of vj songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
ie is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Good Bond Paper, Free Carbon Copy 
45c Per Thousand Words 


EVELYN CODDINGTON 
661 Allegheny Ave. Oakmont, Pa. 


Route 2 








Chicago 47, Ill. 














A CAREER & INDEPENDENCE! 


AT ANY AGE—IN GROWING PROFESSION 













poOK |TRAIN NOW in respected profession —» 
& Scientific CHARACTER ANALYSIS from* 
Details | HANDWRITING. Used by Armed Forces, 
Industry, Psychologists, private parties. 
DeWitt B. Lucas System — Famous for a Half-Century.! 
THE ACCURATE, SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM— 
OVER HALF A CENTURY! 


aPLEASANT HOME STUDY can prepare you to Earn Reals 
*Money in growing field, full or part time. No educa-t 
ational requirements. Write todcy for FREE BOOKLET "k"'!4 


LUCAS FOUNDATION, 8844 Sunset Blvd. Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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19. THE USE OF RELIGIOUS 
MOTION PICTURES IN LOCAL 
CHURCHES. The equipment; frequency 
of programs; most popular subjects. 

20. STATUES OF INDIANS IN 
YOUR STATE OR NEARBY STATES 
The sculptors and the cost; the inscriptions; 
deeds of the Redskins. 

21. NICKNAMES OF MILITARY 
LEADERS, AS THOMAS JONATHAN 
JACKSON, WHO WAS BORN ON JAN- 
UARY 21, 1824. How he was given the 
nickname of “Stonewall” by General Bar- 
nard E. Bee, of South Carolina. Descend- 
ants of military heroes. 

22. THE WIDE VARIETY OF REA- 
SONS FOR LOCAL ARRESTS. Odd 
“customers” of the police department; the 
“most popular” offenses. 

23. RETIRED NAVAL OFFICERS 
OF YOUR SECTION WHO HAVE 
SHIP MODELS AS A HOBBY. Making 
ship models; the largest model ship collec- 
tion locally. Slant: living anew the thrills 
of the sea through ship models. 

24. THE SHOE HEEL IN FASH- 
IONS THROUGH THE YEARS. It was 
on this day in 1899 that O’Sullivan pat- 
ented the first rubber heel. Facts about the 
heel, or even the whole shoe industry. 

25. THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
OF LOCAL POSTMEN. The tallest mail 
carriers and the shortest. The number of 
miles they walk daily. 

26. THE BOYHOOD OF GENERAL 
DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, WHOSE 
71ST BIRTHDAY IS TODAY. The boy- 
hood of other military heroes. Slant: the 
childhood ambitions of these wizards of 
warfare. 

27. BROTHER MUSICIANS OF 
YOUR STATE WHO PLAY IN OUT- 
STANDING BANDS. Their musical train- 
ing and wide travels. Slant: how musical 
talent runs in some families. 

28. NEW TRAFFIC PLANS IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: how the increase 
in the number of cars has presented new 
problems to traffic experts. Plans that have 
yielded best results; safety drives. 

29. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
OPERATOR OF A STORE SPECIAL- 
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IZING IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
How he, or she, gathers the books; the 
oldest volumes; old books in greatest de- 
mand. 

30. THE CHAMPION WOMAN 
BOWLER OF YOUR CITY. Her great- 
est feats in bowling alleys; her tips to be- 
ginners. 

31. PAINTING TRAFFIC MARK- 
INGS IN YOUR CITY. Equipment used 
by the city workers; most effective colors; 
frequency of painting; accidents with paint, 
perhaps with humorous results! 





How to Write and Sell Gags 
(Continued from page 24) 

office carrying a handful of papers and 

saying: 

TITLE: “Before you go home, Miss 
Doty, I wonder if. . 

But the perfect situation gag has no cap- 
tion at all. It’s all there in the picture and 
the reader gets a kick out of figuring it out 
for himself. Although subtlety is called for, 
the editor doesn’t want 10,000 readers writ- 
ing in “Dear Editor—What the hell was 
the point of that cartoon by. . . .” Usually 
situation gags are fairly obvious, for in- 
stance: 

SCENE: Wife is waiting up for hus- 
band to come home. She’s standing in 
hallway, wearing dressing gown, clutch- 
ing a rolling pin. The door has partly 
opened and a dove carrying an olive 
branch flies in. 

The Post editors liked that one enough to 
buy it. Sure, it’s hoary! The most time- 
honored gag situations become salable when 
they’re dressed up a bit. There are few 
new gags published, just new slants. 

Some locales are naturals for gagwriters, 
like book stores, courtrooms, restaurants, 
jail cells, golf courses. But the very fact 
that they lend themselves readily to gag 
ideas is often a trap for the newcomer. 
You’ve got to be sure that what you’ve 
just dreamed up hasn’t been done and re- 
done. 

My own drill is to visualize the place, 
pick out a focal point for my gag, and go 
to work on it. Taking the book store as 
an illustration, you might associate it at 
once with the earnest, middle-aged matron 


JACK WOODFORD’S 
wrest «4 AGNES” 
NOVEL 

Agnes may not be Woodford’ s best novel but this 

honest portrayal of a woman's heart and mind does 

display plentiful evidence of the master’s fine hand. 


Here’s your chance to get a first-edition copy for 
only $2.00. Second and third editions have already 


been ordered . 80 it’s wise to write now for 
your copy of Agmes. Your bookseller has this 
exciting novel in stock, too. 


AGNES by Jack Woodford 
ARCO PUBLISHING CO. 


480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50¢ 1000 words. 

EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 











BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative .7 writing ef your novel er non-fiction 
book pave the way success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, pa Bg polish, revise where necessa: 

resent your material in its very best shape for publication. 

eturned to = all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy incl Terms 
may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower, Missouri 








A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists —from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording—a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 


E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner St. Hartford 5, Conn. 








Manuscripts Typed 
Promptly, Accurately, Neatly 


Electric typewriter—Good Bond—Original and carbon— 
Minor_corrections—Proof read—Extra co . 
flat. Rates: 12%c per page, about 50c per 1,000 words. 


ALICE F. HODGES 
4116 Flora Avenue Kanses City 4, Mo. 
Phone: AR 5590 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


i oe ee 2 and where fo sell 


Our in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing . fern agen sae 
- ogy frai 


—y ey Oe cai 
"particulars and a comete copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass 
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> ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
' for Authors 

eae en oe ka ae be ee 
The William-Frederick Press 
} 


Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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REVISING 
ome” —) 9.00 


REVISING 
CORRECTING { Per script to 
2000 word 50¢ 





POLISHING a 1000 words 
7 PAGE ANALYSIS ae en 
SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS RUSHED 
TO MARKET FOR QUICK SALE 


by my Top-Flight Literary Agent. 10% Commis- 
sion on Sales. 

Particular Attention paid to Beginning Writ- 
ers. Positively no personal interviews, please. 
Mail Manuscripts: ‘*Attention, 
Rewrite Desk A."' 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Approved editorial form. Accurate work. Prompt 
service. Confidential. All work carefully proof read. 
Mailed flat. 20-lb. Bond. Elite type. inor correc- 
tions. Carbon copy and extra first and last pages. 75c 
per 1000 words. Receipt and delivery advice by return 


mail. 
HELEN COWIE 
Box 302 Cambridge, Wis. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


Music arranging, melodies and complete 
publication. Submit material to 


CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 2691, Hollywood 28, Calif. 











A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push 


aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for - 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of © 
Life.” It tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 


new day for you. . . Address: Scribe W.W.L. 


Je ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 








type looking for something “suitable.” Ap- 
ply an incongruous touch and come up 
with one like this which sold to the New 
York Times for the “Book Review Sec- 
tion.” 
SCENE: ook store featuring sale 
of travel books. Middle-aged matron 
type is asking sales clerk: 


TITLE: “How far can I go on 
$1.75?” 

Or the courtroom. How many gags have 
been done in that locale? Must be in the 
thousands, yet the magazines will buy them 
as long as there are gagmen to think up 
approaches like this one, which sold to the 
Post: 

SCENE: Jury room (door sign). 
Foreman has opened door to police- 
man’s knock and is telling him: 

TITLE: “Sure, we’ve reached a 
verdict, but we want the suspense to 
mount!” 

Experiences while shopping are almost sure- 
fire if you can come up with a new angle. 
Here are a couple of “shopping” gags; the 
first was published in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, the second in Nation’s Business: 

SCENE: Elderly woman enters store 
which preserves baby shoes (wall 
sign: Baby Shoes Preserved—Recall 
Those Tender Memories). She is car- 
rying a pair of men’s wellworn shoes 
and saying to the clerk: 

TITLE: “I kept putting it off... .” 


SCENE: Store specializing in wom- 
en’s handbags. Saleslady showing cus- 
tomer a handbag tells her: 

TITLE: “It has a bottom zipper, 
too, when you’re really in a hurry to 
find something.” 

Hit upon a common foible, a well-known 
trait in human nature and you've struck 
the rich pay dirt college textbooks call 
“universality of appeal.” Who hasn’t known 
the frustration of long delays in restaurant 
service? 

SCENE: Diner, referring to empty 
glass on table, tells waiter who has fin- 
ally brought his order: 

TITLE: “By the way—about that 
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SELL LES OPN 


water—I didn’t drink it. 
absence it evaporated.” 


During your 


An artist who has done a flock of restaurant 
gags welcomed that one, and it appeared 


in the Post. 


There’s been a long run on kid stuff and 
no sign of a change. How do you like them 
—cute and appealing rascals or vicious 
little savages? Here are examples of both 
kinds, the first from Colliers, the second 


from the Post: 


SCENE: Little kid sick in bed. 
Mother is handing him a spoonful of 
medicine and saying: 

TITLE: “You'll get a miracle drug 
if you need it. Meanwhile take this 
cod-liver oil.” 


SCENE: Woman, accompanied by 
wicked looking kid, is in a store view- 
ing refrigerators. Salesman, looking at 
kid, is saying to her: 

TITLE: “When I say it won’t chip 
easily, I mean given normal wear and 
ie 


You'll find a different brand of gag in the 
sophisticated New Yorker, which is to the 
cartoonist what the Sat. Eve. Post is to the 
There’s no pat formula for the 
New Yorker gag. They'll often run a car- 


fictioneer. 


toon which might just as well have ap- 


peared in a dozen other markets. On the 


other hand, they use cartoons that would 
not be used by the Post, Collier’s, etc. Chil- 
dren, sex, crime and family life are gener- 
ally handled by New Yorker artists in a 
subtly cynical fashion that the other mags 
tend to avoid. Kids aren’t cute here. Relig- 
ion — which is religiously avoided by the 
mass circulation books—gets sly prodding 
at times. Sex has a cash-and-carry flavor 
that wouldn’t get by elsewhere. Crime fre- 
quently pays off, and advertisers may re- 
ceive treatment that’s taboo in other circles. 
Here’s a gag I sold to the New Yorker: 


SCENE: Lawyer’s office. Gold-dig- 
ger type is handing him a bunch of 
ribbon-wrapped letters, telling him: 


TITLE: “They’re in chronological 
order, from the note he sent over to 
my table at Sardi’s to the six-page 
letter where he tells how the swollen 








ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thri lingly satisfactory. Write for info 
and free talent we My book MODERN WRITERS, 
now selling for $3.00. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
Room 724, Ninth and Hill Street Building 
315 West 9th Street, Los Angeles 15, California 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


Circle 6-7441 Trafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 





STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios. 
Special Help for Beginners 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neat! ped on 
good grade bond paper. Fitty cents— words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 





LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money _on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars “FRE EE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D. Jennie Jewel Dr. Oriando, Fic. 





FREE 


to WRITER'S DIGEST readers—a sample copy of 
ZEST, the subscriber-written “creative talent 
showcase," America’s most unusual magazine. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 


Box 147-w Bellmore, N. Y. 





FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROGESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS. TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif, 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00 











waters of our feeling broke through 
the levee of our self-denial.” 

A gagman has a tendency when he gets 
“hot” on a gag situation to write several 
gags that are merely slight “switches” of 
the same idea. If he sends these out in 
separate batches to different artists, he is 
being unfair to the artists. Complications 
may arise if the same gag (and it is the 
same gag, despite the switch) is published 
in two magazines at the same time or, 
worse still, if an editor finds he’s printing 
an already published cartoon. My solution 
is to clip these “switches” together in a 
single batch to send to one artist. He can 
see they’re meant to go together, and either 
he’ll hold them all, choosing one for rough- 
ing, or he’ll reject them all. 


How to Hook a Cartoonist 


If you believe that cartoonists are wait- 
ing for your gems, their hot pencils poised 
expectantly over drawing boards, you're 
mistaken. Most of the big boys, the ones 
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who appear in issue after issue of the lead- | 


ing magazines, just aren’t interested. They 
do their own gags, or they already have a 
gagman or two or six to keep them chronic- 
ally overstocked. This makes it tough for 
free lance gagmen. 

But you’ve got to have Ingredient No. 2 


- 


unless you’re handy with pen and brush | 


yourself. Do what I did. Draft a simple 
letter stating your qualifications, sales, etc., 
and query an artist, care of the magazine 
printing his stuff, before sending him any 
gags. You can ask for 50 percent of the 
cartoon’s sale price but you probably won't 
get it (artists receive anywhere from $40 to 
$100 on sales to major markets). Most car- 
toonists pay 25 percent and some pay 20 
percent and even less. 

When you get an invitation, send your 
gags, properly identified and always with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for the re- 
turn of those not held. Then leave the rest 
to the artist. He just hasn’t the time to 
enter into correspondence about individual 
gags (and neither do you if you’re making 
money at this business). If an artist holds 


a gag and you never hear any more about ff 
it, forget it. You’re wasting time brood- | 
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ing: “Well, now, I’ll bet if Artist So-and- 
So had that gag he’d sell it... .” 

Some artists notify you just as soon as 
they get an okay from a magazine, but send 
the money when they've submitted the 
finished drawing and been paid. Others 
wait until they've been paid, then send 
the information on a check. Some report 
promptly on batches and others hang on to 
them for weeks before returning the rejects. 
I wish I knew how to get faster reports 
from the latter group, but I need them and 
I can’t afford temper tantrums. If there’s 
one thing you have to have in this game, 
it’s patience. 

Artists have their individual techniques 
and slants. A gag that would be a sure-fire 
hit when done by one cartoonist can fall 
very flat when handled by another. That’s 
why you'll find six artists turning down a 
gag which the seventh will hold and sell to 
one of the best markets. A top contributor 
to the Post once returned a gag to me with 
a note: “This is a good gag and should 
sell. It just isn’t up my alley.” The gag 
did sell because it fitted in with another 
artist’s technique. Obviously, cartoonists 
will only be interested in gags that are up 
their alley. That’s why you should have a 
string of artists to whom you can send gags. 
Fifteen or 20 is not too many. 

Select your artists as carefully as a fiction 
writer chooses his markets. A True Confes- 
sions writer doesn’t try to sell to the Ameri- 
can Mercury. And a gagwriter shouldn’t 
send corny gags to a New Yorker cartoonist. 
There’s a market for corn and many good 
artists make a nice living out of it. If corn’s 
your forte go to the markets that peddle it. 
By the same token, if you think you can 
write the kind of gags that appear in the 
top slicks, pick the artists whose cartoons 
in those magazines appeal to you. You'll 
have a wide choice since magazine editors 
like to dish up a varied menu in their car- 
toon contents. Whatever you do, don’t write 
for artists whose work doesn’t seem funny 
to you, even though they’re big names. You 
won’t sell them. 

As long as you have faith in your gags, 
keep sending them out. You'll find your 
postage expenses heavy, but a free lance 
gagwriter has to give his stuff a fair try. 





Beginners 


Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








































Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come _up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
() How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 

joes this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. $3.00 for report on typewritten novel. 
Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per 
poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Some weeks my postage exceeds my income, 
but then a flock of sales will put me back 
comfortably in the black. I’m still a rela- 
tive newcomer in the business with plenty 
to learn—I’m willing to pay the shot. 
You'll write dozens and dozens of gags 
for every one you sell (even the most suc- 
cessful artists work on the “batch” basis 
of submissions.) But after a while you'll 
learn to discard the trite and sharpen your 
perception in dealing with gag material. Be- 
cause your name doesn’t appear on pub- 
lished cartoons, gagwriting offers little in 
the way of glory, and you’re not likely to 
get rich quick. But there are compensations. 
The walls of our den are plastered with 
cartoons for which I supplied the gags, 
drawings signed by topflight artists in the 
New Yorker, Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, American Magazine, and others. We 
had a visitor one evening recently who, 
after wandering from wall to wall chuckling 
over the gags, told me: “We get two dozen 
magazines at our house every month and I 
don’t have time to read them, but I always 
go through them for the cartoons. I get a 
helluva big kick out of cartoons.” 
Confidentially, so do I. 


Hollywood Market 
(Continued from page 21) 





5. Don’t send unfinished material. We 
cannot judge effectively an idea if only a 
fraction of it is presented. If you submit a 
third or a fourth of a short story, you are 
wasting your time and ours. But if you are 
working on a novel, Warners will gladly 
read the chapters you have completed, plus 
a synopsis of the rest of the story. 

6. Don’t select themes or subjects which 
are unsuited for the medium. For example, 
many of our national magazines have dealt 
in recent months with sexual abnormality. 
Since films are shown to audiences differ- 
ing widely in age and education, such sub- 
ject matter is taboo on the screen. 

As for the Do’s: 

1. Do enclose a cover letter with your 
submission. If you are a newspaperman or 
a radio writer or a university professor, 
we'd like to know it. And if you’ve sold 
novels, stories, or other literary material, 
we'd like to know that, too. 
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PLAY WRITING (Cont.) j 





SHORT STORY WRITING (Cont.) 
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How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
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PLAY WRITING 
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Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 


Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting’; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 


arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00 

My technical books: ‘‘Writing for a Living,” (cloth, 
A et $2.50 ; ‘“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) 
$1.00; ‘‘Atomic Short Story Technique’ (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
Paragraphing, composing, hyphenation, etc., and typed 
on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
Extensive Rewriting and 
Collaboration Service by Arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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*SONG POEMS 


Set to music — Copyrighted — Recorded 
Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
K 457 Beacon Bldg. Boston 8, Mass. 





ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers 


PERSONAL TRAINING 
In Writing Salable Short-Shorts 





WRITERS: by special request am offering a low-priced 
training period in writing short-shorts from idea to com- 
pleted story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. 
The training is entirely personal, suited to each individual 
writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* Beginners 
given special preference in personal coaching by a master 
technician of short-short fiction for over 15 years. My 
famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 
and book, SHORT-SHORT STORIES, sent free to each 
accepted student. 
*3 months’ instruction only $10.00. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 














2. Do look for the kind of idea which 
has the widest possible appeal. Plays and 
books can achieve success by appealing to 
a segment of the public, but picture prod- 
ucers must séek out ideas which will in- 
terest people from New York, Missouri, 
California, etc. 

3. Do strive to be truly original. If you 
are consciously alert for the new approach, 
for the new slant, you improve your 
chances of hitting upon a salable idea. We 
would not, for example, care to see a dis- 
guised version of The Front Page, in which 
reverse twists and surprise complications 
appear. Hollywood, as you know, is quite 
adept at supplying new twists to old stuff. 
What we want, what we hope the Original 
Story Project will bring us, is the fresh, 
creative impulse, the strength and force 
which characterized a p.ay like The Front 
Page when it first appeared. 

Fast action has been promised on all 
ideas submitted. To protect the studio from 
plagiarism suits, a release form must be 
signed by persons wishing to submit stories. 
The release attests to the author’s sole and 
exclusive rights to the material which he 
is offering for sale. Although material may 
be submitted initially without a release, 
the studio will mail the writer a form upon 
receiving his idea. Address story ideas to 
Ellingwood Kay, Story Editor, Warner Bros. 
Studios, Burbank, California. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1950. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag- 
ing Editor, Pat Trefzger, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Owners — Automobile Digest Publishing 
Corp.,— James Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, 
Aron M. Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1950. 

(Signed) A. M. Maruiev. 
(Signed) Clifford Laemmle, 
Notary Public. 


Commission expires October 5, 1951. 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,500 words; $1 


per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short, $2; Short-Short Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short Story, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


P. O. Box 539 





Ocean City, New Jersey 
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¢ WHAT SELLS A STORY? 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


¢ PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 
deck of cards which supplies plot syn 
t 150 words each—and supplies them FORE VER AND 
we THOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike ond 
a —_— onge be simpler to eoecnee You gimaly dea 
hand to yourself, and you have A COM PLETE 
wo RKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, nee ADY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences 
Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


¢ HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories 


PRICE $1.00 
¢ COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A_ series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
postpaid. 


The Nature of the Short Story. 
. Short Story Plots and Their Sovetepment. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 

pense; Twists; Rea s Doubts, Etc. 
- Viewpoint and Visualization. 
. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing. the Complete Story. 
I aoe Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
may order any one, or the complete series of 

nine, for Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. ————— OF THE ‘'PULP’' ACTION 


sepne veep 


Price—25c¢ each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price 50c 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 

including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 

published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 

handle your material if you wish to sell to the 

‘quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 

with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY 


Recent of a story from the book, “STORIES YOU 
CAN SE ’ originally published in Woman’s Home 
Companion. With step-by-step analysis. Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














KENNETH 


Topanga 


| the readers and editors. 


INTEREST is the FIRST—and the LAST require- 
ment. 

EVERY STORY that sells must first of all interest 
Then it must be of interst 
to the reading public. 

A SUCCESSFUL story appeals to one or more of 
these reader-interests: sentiment, the sense of adven- 


| ture, the sense of humor, the practical sense of getting 


ahead, gaining a livelihood. 

If a story is sufficiently interesting to a large 
number of readers it will sell before other stories that 
are more profound, more artistic, better written but 
less interesting. The established professional writer 
knows this very well. 

SUCCESS in the writing game, as in all other 
games, is not for the plaver who allows himself to be 
discouraged. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words: and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories’ of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If vou are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if vou really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprising]; 
low and convenient. 


Typing Service 
Revision 


Ghost Writing 
Research 


E. D’ORSAY 


1, California 





One of These 


Can Be Yours 


T THE CURRENT RATE of 
A publishing, more than 100,000 
new book titles will be released 
in the next ten years. While cynics con- 
tinue their ancient wail that new writers 
lack opportunity, over 10,000 books a year 
will be issued by approximately 900 pub- 
lishers. 
Obviously, the law of percentages favors 
you, but arithmetic will not write your book! It takes work, and the 
work must be actuated by the decisions you make now. New writers 
who find their way into print in the coming decade, or the next year, will 
not all be the most talented, but without exception they will be the ones 
who express their writing ambitions in terms of action today. 
If you have a book manuscript completed, or partly completed, or-one 
. that has been rejected and is gathering dust, write to me about it. Do 
not hesitate to accept assistance when you need it—the majority of suc- 
cessful writers have received someone’s counsel, and many of them 
still do. 

Check your script and see how it compares with published books for 
unity, plausibility, motivation, characterization and style. If you are 
unable to appraise your own writing objectively, that is my job. If my 
appraisal indicates a need for corrective criticism, detailed editing or 
com plete revision, that will be my job also. 

Write today for my free circular entitled "Literary 


Help," and tell me about your writing problems. 
You will receive a personal and prompt reply. 





Kegardless of where you live in 
America, | am as near you as 
your mail box 





Interviews by arrangement only. 








